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Vocational Education in a Social 


and Economic Program 


By WALTER D. COCKING 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Tennessee 


W: MAY not like it, but we must ad- 
mit that the people of this nation waked 
up to the fact, late in 1929, that our 
country was on the verge of ruin in the 
midst of plenty. The breaking down of 
our financial institutions ruined credit and 
destroyed confidence. Day after day one 
bank after another went to the wall, fac- 
tories closed down, people were thrown 
out of work, people hoarded their money, 
no collateral was good enough to secure a 
loan, people resorted to life insurance com- 
panies, until their life savings were wiped 
out, and so goes the story of the crumbling 
to ruin of what we believed the indestruct- 
ible institutions of the most courageous 
people on earth. 

At first, this thing we must call disaster 
was felt by the workers in the industrial 
centers of our nation. Gradually it spread 
to smaller factories in smaller towns. The 
inability of these people to buy caused the 
smaller merchant and manufacturer to fail 
and the employee to resort to charity or go 
back to the small town or farm from which 
he came. Like an unquenchable fire it 
swept on until it reached the farms. The 
farmer could find no market for the things 
he had to sell; he could not get money for 
the things he needed to buy; and so the 
process of gradual decay set in on all farm 
property and the loss of spirit and con- 
fidence set in on the farmer. The farmer 
was unable to meet the interest on his mort- 
gage as well as the taxes on his property, 
and the time soon came that he was called 
upon to relinquish his right to his domain 


and he, like the industrialist, became a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. 

While this great economic war was 
wreaking havoc and destruction on the 
material side of our nation, the same cause 
of the war was causing human wreckage 
that can never be repaired. All during 
these years our children were growing into 
manhood and womanhood with blasted 
hopes of childhood dreams. They saw that 
under such circumstances there was no 
place for them in the social and civic life, 
and they were at a loss to know where to 
turn in times like these. The situation not 
only affected the laborer and the farmer, 
but it injected its poison into the homes of 
those who were blighted by its attack. 
Homes were broken up; families were 
divided; ideals for home life had to go. 
Food of any kind was more important than 
the right preparation of food. Sanitary 
conditions had to give way to any place 
to live. Social gatherings for the sake of 
wholesome association together had to give 
way for a struggle for existence. 

Where did we find ourselves when this 
had done its worst? We found all our 
banks closed, our credit gone, our homes 
lost, our farms sold, our crops destroyed 
by drought and flood, and twelve million 
people out of work; none of them had any 
buying power—therefore our markets were 
destroyed. 

But, you say, if there was a vocational 
program then and this happened, is there 
a place for vocational education in the re- 
construction program of our country? 
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Vocational education has made an in- 
delible mark on all phases of its activities 
wherever it has been found in this country, 
and, had this program been so far reach- 
ing as to touch most of our people and had 
it been established over a greater period of 
years, no such disaster could have happened 
in America. 

The men in the shops and factories who 
had the advantages of perfecting their skills 
and analyzing their jobs through courses 
in industrial education were the men who 
were the last to be thrown out of work or 
are still on the job today. The man on 
the farm who took advantage of the night 
classes for the farmer is the man who still 
owns his farm and was able to adjust his 
operations to the conditions that had to be 
met. 

The woman in the home who had ad- 
vantages of the home-making courses in 
vocational home economics was able to re- 
adjust the budget for the home so that the 
foods served were just as nutritious though 
not so expensive and the attics gave up the 
discarded clothes to be remodeled to meet 
the economic crisis that had to be met. 

There are cases on record in this country 
where vocational education had a place in 
the life of the school and the community, 
and in these communities the banks did 
not fail and the people did not lose faith 
in their fellow-man. 

What is the place of vocational educa- 
tion in the new plan for a new naticn and 
a new people? There is a new social and 
economic plan proposed and sponsored by 
our government. Whether it is right or 
wrong is not the question. The question 
is: Where do the vocational forces of this 
country come in? 

There is a big problem of apprentice 
training in order that this great host of 
young people may not be turned loose on 
society without anything to do. The Vo- 
cational people of this country must prevent 
the recurrence of the thing that hastened 
this disaster. When people in industrial 
pursuits feel that they can exist without the 


farmer and take every dollar he has because 
of the high price of manufactured products, 
and at the same time pay the farmer so little 
for the raw products that the farmer, and 
the farmer only, can provide, then the in- 
dustrialist is destroying the greatest source 
of his market. ‘This must not happen 
again. What a responsibility the voca- 
tional forces in agriculture have! The 
farmer has never before had to deal with 
so many governmental agencies for his own 
welfare. He has always been an individ- 
ualist, but now, in order to survive and 
succeed, he must be a cooperator. He must 
work with his fellow farmer. He neds 
instruction more than any man in America 
today, and the only agency in existence 
that is in a position to give him the things 
he needs and must have is the vocational 
agricultural agency. All other existing 
agencies are performing regulatory duties 
and are far removed from the direct contact 
of the farmer, whereas the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture live: with him in the 
same community and knows him and knows 
his need. 

The Agriculture Adjustment Adminis- 
tration covers a multitude of things. The 
crop and animal control programs are vital 
to the very existence of the farmer. He 
must know all about the Bankhead Act if 
he grows cotton. He must be in a posi- 
tion to meet the provisions of the Smith- 
Kerr Bill if he grows tobacco. He is 
limited on the hogs he may sell and the 
wheat he grows. If he is in debt and needs 
help, he must know about the Farm Credit 
Administration. He must know how to 
contact Federal Land Banks. He must 
know the requirements for forming a Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association. He must 
know whether he needs a loan from the 
F. C. A. or a commissioner’s loan. He 
may need a Production Credit loan or he 
may need to borrow from the Intermediate 
Credit bank. He may be down and out 
and a subject for Rural Rehabilitation. In 
any event he needs instructional service, 
and vocational forces can and will give it. 
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The most perfect partnership that we 
have is the home and the farm. ‘There are 
in the neighborhood of six million such 
partnerships in this nation, and here is the 
fountain head for the citizenship of Amer- 
ica. The women of these farm homes as 
well as other homes in America can profit 
from the instructional service rendered by 
Home Economics teachers. There are 
about five thousand teachers of agriculture 
and more teachers of home economics in 
this country. What they are able to do to 
bring about better social and economic con- 
ditions under this new program is beyond 
the conception of any one mind. There 
are too few of them to reach all who wish 
to be served and all who need to be served, 
but they can do much to make people pledge 
in their hearts—this shall not be again. 

All vocational forces have an enormous 
responsibility in guiding the millions of 
young men and young women who are 
about to take their places as citizens of our 
nation. There are about twenty-nine mil- 
lion of them in all; six million of them 
live in small villages; seven million of 
them live on our farms in rural sections; 
and the remainder, about sixteen million, 
live in our industrial centers. Ten million 
of the farm and small village young men 
and women are not in any school of any 
kind anywhere. In a very few years all of 
these will be forming our most important 
social unit, the family. What do they 
know about family responsibilities or 
citizenship? What chance have they had 
to learn? What did their parents before 
them know? How can we hope to have 
good citizens of a community, state and 
nation when there.has been no training for 
worthy home membership? Are the voca- 
tional forces of this country, and other edu- 
cational forces as well, going to stand by 
and let the present generation be a repeti- 
tion of the one that came before? There 
are such problems as health and sanitation, 
civic responsibilities, use of leisure time, 
economic problems, educational respon- 
sibilities, ideals for citizenship, character 


building responsibilities, that must be in- 
stilled into these young people now, or 
their children in the next few years will be 
like they are now and like their parents 
before them. 

Like a bolt out of the sky has come to 
the adult population of our nation the con- 
sciousness of the need for more informa- 
tion. Call it education if you will, but 
older people everywhere are riding the 
crest of this wave of adult education. They 
really desire to learn. They know.now 
what they missed. It is the popular thing 
to do. They are no longer ashamed to go 
to school. While the fever is high, all 
vocational forces and others need to lend 
every effort to render this service. ‘This is 
a typically true story of conditions all over 
this nation. In a mountain county of 
Tennessee, a farmer, much past middle age, 
stopped the county agent on the street of a 
small town this fall and this conversation 
took place: 

The Farmer: “Did you know we have 
a new kind of school in our community?” 

The County Agent: “No; what kind 
have you?” 

The Farmer: “A school for old folks like 
me.” 

The County Agent: “Do you intend to 
go?” 

The Farmer: “To tell you the truth, I 
did not plan to go, but when I dug my 
potatoes the other day and sacked them up 
I did not know how many I made, so I 
quit my work and went to town, bought 
me a pencil and tablet, and went over to 
that school and learned how to figure how 
many potatoes I had made.” 

Men and women have been given a new 
lease on life by this functioning program 
of education. The history of this recent 
movement is rich with glorious stories of 
discouraged men and women being made 
over. They once knew how to do some- 
thing, but that something is now more. 
They go to these schools and are read- 
justed and rehabilitated. 

So you can see that there is a real and 
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vital place for vocational education in this 
social and economic planning program of 
ours. The vocational educational forces 
are on the ground in personal contact with 
the people who need the adjustment, help, 
and service. We cannot afford to pass up 
the opportunities we have to play a vital 
part in this great national rehabilitation 
program for a better nation, and our na- 
tion cannot afford to overlook the services 
possible through vocational education. 





Unemployed Men Find New Jobs 


In these days, when there is so much 
attention directed towards the unemploy- 
ment situation, there are some jobs for 


which there is no available supply of skilled. 


workers. Electric welding is one field in 
which there are jobs available. It is a new 
trade which has become increasingly im- 
portant in the shipbuilding industry since 
the United States Navy ships now under 
construction are welded instead of riveted. 
Three groups of unemployed adults are 
receiving preliminary training in electric 
welding in the Camden County, N. J., Vo- 
cational School, where the most modern 
type of electric welding equipment was 
available for training in this field. As soon 
as the learners reach an employable stage 
of efficiency, they receive full-time employ- 
ment in the local shipyards. As a result 
of this training program, ten unemployed 
men have secured employment during the 
past six weeks. ‘These men have been 
eliminated from the local relief rolls be- 
cause they are again able to assume their 
places as wage-earners and producers. 





Training Industrial Workers to Keep 


Abreast of Industrial Conditions 

The trade extension classes for adults 
have been reopened in the Paterson, N. J., 
Evening Vocational School this year, and 
several new trade extension classes have 
been organized to prepare workers in sev- 
eral fields to meet the changing conditions 
in these fields. A course for refrigerator 


service men has been established. The 
training is given in the adjustment of the 
controls on the modern electric refrigerator 
and technical instruction on the general 
theory of refrigeration. 

Workers in the textile industry are re- 
ceiving training that will enable them to 
make adjustments to the new jobs develop- 
ing in this field of employment. Ribbon 
weavers are being trained to operate broad 
silk looms, and broad silk weavers are be- 
ing trained to operate jacquard looms. 

Automotive repair men are receiving in- 
struction in fundamental electrical theory 
and practice as applied to the modern auto- 
mobile. 

In some instances, pupils participating 
in this work are unemployed, but in most 
instances they are employed people who 
participate in this training program in 
order that they may retain their jobs. 





Opportunities for American Youth 
The young folks are asking for help and 
guidance from institutions, professional peo- 
ple, leading farmers and successful home- 
makers in getting organized and in plan- 
ning and carrying out activities programs. 
They don’t want theories and promises; 
they want facts and realities. Are the agen- 
cies serving rural areas ready and able to 
meet such a challenge? I believe they are, 
and I believe that the time has arrived for 
a definite move in this direction on the part 
of all who are willing to serve as counsellors 
and guides—(By Dr. T. B. Manney, 
Senior Agricultural Economist, from ad- 
dress, American Vocational Association, 
December, 1934.) 
* * 
Adjustments should be effected with or- 
ganized economic and social groups as they 
exist today to permit youths such share in 
the work of the world as is genuinely neces- 
sary for their education and initiation at 
appropriate ages into full citizenship and 
social membership.— (From Report of Con- 
ference on Youth Problems, U. §. Office of 
Education, June 1-2, 1934.) 
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Training for Diversified 


Occupations 
By C. E. RAKESTRAW, U. S. Offfice of Education 


To meet the needs for vocational education in the smaller 
communities throughout the Southern Region, Mr. C. E. Rake- 
straw of the United States Office of Education, cooperating with 
the several state supervisors of trade and industrial education, has 
devised a program that promises excellent results. This program 
should be especially adaptable to the scheme of apprentice train- 
ing and education that has been proposed by the Federal Youth 
Administration for the out-of-school youth. To provide an ade- 
quate personnel for this type of vocational education, training 
courses for coordinators were in operation during the summer, 
notably in Florida, Texas, and South Carolina, in which persons 
were given intensive training. The following outline gives the de- 
tails of the plan of operation for which the editors are indebted to 
Mr. Rakestraw, and to the University of Texas.—Editorial Note. 





A. Plan of Operation for Vocational Ed- 


ucation for Diversified Occupations 


1. Vocational training for diversified oc- 
cupations is a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the school and the business and in- 
dustrial concerns of the community. 

Students enrolled spend one-half of each 
week-day during the school term in employ- 
ment in a chosen occupation. While so em- 
ployed they are under the supervision of the 
school as well as that of the employers. 
One-half day is spent in school. Two full 
periods of the school’s time are devoted to 
the study of related and technical subjects 
pertinent to the job in which the students 
are engaged. The remainder of the time 
may be used to pursue regular high school 
subjects. By this arrangement, regular high 
school graduation is possible. 

2. Entrance Requirements. — The boys 
and girls desiring to enroll in the course 
should have completed at least two years of 
high school work. Students pursuing this 


type of training must be over 14 years of 
age. Experience has proved, however, that 
it is desirable to limit the entrance age to 
16 years or over. They should have at 
least a minimum amount of study and 
counsel concerning the requirements and 
opportunity in the occupation they desire 
to enter. Applicants must have the full 
consent of their parents. The parents and 
the students must understand clearly that 
the major objective is that of affording an 
opportunity to secure training for a life 
career rather than a job in which they may 
expect immediate financial returns. Em- 
ployers and school authorities should be 
satisfied that the applicant is mentally and 
physically qualified to pursue the training 
in the chosen occupation. 

3. General Advisory Committee. —A 
general advisory committee should be or- 
ganized to advise, counsel, and promote the 
general activities of the program. The 
committee should be composed of repre- 
sentative business and industrial leaders of 
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the community. Also, one or more leaders 
from civic clubs and the school organiza- 
tion should be members of the committee. 

4. Occupational Committee—In addi- 
tion to the general advisory committee, sep- 
arate committees should be organized for 
each field of occupation in which training 
is to be given. The occupational com- 
mittee should be composed of one or more 
outstanding leaders in the fields of training. 
A representative of the school should be a 
member of each committee. The occupa- 
tional committees should be organized for 
the purpose of assisting the coordinator in 
the selection of students desiring to enter 
the occupations, development of instruc- 
tional material, and the correlation of the 
related and technical information given in 
school with the occupation. 

5. Coordination—The term “coordina- 
tor” means a person who supervises or cor- 
relates the class instruction and the prac- 
tical experience of part-time students. A 
full-time coordinator shall be employed to 
promote interest, organize the various 
phases of the program, develop and organ- 
ize instructional material, and correlate the 
related and technical information given in 
the school with that of particular phases 
of the occupation in which the student is 
engaged. He, with the advice and approval 
of the employer, arranges the schedule 
by which the student should progress 
through the various training stages in the 
occupation or business. The full-time co- 
ordinator may, where expedient, serve sev- 
eral communities on an itinerant basis. To 
efficiently and effectively carry out the pro- 
gram the coordinator should be given com- 
plete supervision of the work done by the 
students during the two school study pe- 
riods. Prevention of exploitation of stu- 
dents on the job is a major responsibility 
of the coordinator. 

6. Length of Course.— This type of 
course should be designed to run two years. 
Provision should be made for those com- 
pleting the two-year course to secure addi- 
tional instruction in evening or special part- 
time trade extension classes. 


7. Employment Status.—Students should 
receive some pay for their work, at least to 
the extent of complying with the work- 
man’s compensation law and other labor or 
employment regulations. The major ob- 
jective is, however, training in every phase 
possible of the occupation, and the pay must 
be considered secondary during the train- 
ing period. While the students are work- 
ing on the job, the coordinator will see to 
it that they comply with all rules and regu- 
lations of the business or plant in which 
they are employed. They must understand 
clearly that they are under the supervision 
of the employer as well as that of the 
school. 

8. School Status. — Technical informa- 
tion should be correlated as nearly as prac- 
ticable with current job specifications. 
Therefore, two full periods each half day 
students are in school should be given to 
related and technical instruction. They 
should receive instruction in subject matter 
related to the particular employment in 
which they are at that time engaged. Such 
instruction must be given as a separate 
unit, individually or in segregated groups, 
by the coordinator or qualified instructors. 
Some special instruction may, at the dis- 
cretion of the coordinator, be given in other 
departments of the high school. The re- 
maining school time may be devoted to 
regular high school subjects. 

9. Method of Selection—A committee 
composed of representatives of the occupa- 
tions or business in which it is proposed to 
train boys and girls and representatives 
from the school will interview each appli- 
cant who will appear with his or her par- 
ents or guardian. Students will be selected 
on the basis of their mental and physical 
qualifications for the occupation or business 
they wish to enter. The committee will 
investigate the seriousness of purpose, and 
integrity of all students seeking admittance 
to the course. The committee will use 
every means possible to facilitate intelligent 
and correct placement of students. 

10. Organization of Committees. —A 
representative of the school, known as the 
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coordinator, shall be a member of all com- 
mittees described herein. ‘The committees 
shall be appointed by the superintendent 
of the school with the advice and counsel 
of the coordinator. 


Committee Organization Chart 
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11. Qualifications of Coordinators and 
Instructors—Coordinators and instructors 
shall meet the requirements of the State 
Plan for Vocational Education. 


B. Operating Expense 

It is recognized that an educational pro- 
gram cannot be carried on without some 
financial outlay. The cost, however, to the 
local communities for this type of program 
is low, because the school uses business and 
industrial establishments for laboratories. 
The teaching of related and technical sub- 
ject matter can be done in the school with- 
out any additional equipment or space. This 
arrangement is desirable because in addition 
to the low cost it affords an opportunity for 
students to work with up-to-date equip- 


ment, methods, and processes. The cost is 
reduced further through a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the State and Federal gov- 
ernments whereby local communities are 
reimbursed in part for salaries of instructors 
and coordinators. The amount of reim- 
bursement is contingent upon requirements 
of the State Plan for Vocational Education. 
C. Possible Fields or Occupations 


1. Automotive 3. Office Practice 


(1) Auto Me- (1) Stenography 
chanics (2) Typewriting 

(2) Auto Electri- (3) Secretarial 
cian / (4) Machine 

(3) Auto Paint- Bookkeeping 
ing (5) Calculating 

(4) Body and Machines 
Fender 


(6) Dictaphone 


(5) Welding (7) Stenotype 


(6) Upholstering 


(8) Filing 
and Top (9) PBX Oper- 
(7) Servicing oonies 
Wai ond (1) ‘Mime 
raphing 
Lubrication Ref 5 ‘ 
Battery test 4. Ketrigeration 
Tire Repairs (1) Air Condi- 
Minor Re- tioning 
pairs (2) Mechanical 
Trouble Refrigera- 
Analysis tion 
(8) Sales (3) Ice Refriger- 
(9) First Aid ation 
2. Electrical (4) Cold Storage 
(1) House 5. Paper making 
Wiring 6. Salesmanship 
(2) Fixtures and 7- Building Trades 
Appliances 8. Metal Trades 
(3) Motor Instal- 9% Painting and 
lation Decorating 
(4) Motor Re- 10. Commercial Art 
pairs and 11. Printing 
Maintenance 12: Advertising 
(5) Instrument 53. Cleaning and Dye- 
Repairs ing ; 
(6) Telephony 14. Hotel Service 
(7) Radio 15. Aeronautics 
(8) Public Ad- 16. Transportation 
dress Equip- 17: Leather Working 
ment 18. Needle Trades 
(9) Power Plant ‘1% Restaurant 
Operation 20. Beauty Culture 


(10) Line work 21. Landscape Me- 


(11) Interior chanics 
Communica- 7” Ceramics 
tion 23. Petroleum 

(12) Power In- 
stallation 
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Editorials 


Preswenr ROOSEVELT, in his 
recent appointments to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, has recognized 
the finest actual leadership as well as the 
finest leadership possibilities available for 
vocational education in the United States 
in the employer, labor, and agricultural 
groups of the country. It is with unquali- 
fied pleasure that we contemplate the new 
membership of the Federal Vocational Ad- 
visory Board: Lincoln Filene, business man 
of Boston; Henry Ohl Jr., President of 
the. Wisconsin State Federation of Labor; 
and Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
When we have wanted to give an illus- 
tration of the ideal American employer, we 
have turned again and again to the Filenes, 
who have been able to build a great busi- 
ness and at the same time strive for better 
living conditions for all workers; for better 
industrial understanding through coopera- 
tive and conference methods in dealing with 
perplexing industrial problems; and for ef- 
fective vocational training to such an extent 
that throughout the country “Filene’s” has 
come to mean a school as well as a store. 
The fitness of Mr. Lincoln Filene for a 
position of national importance, in which 
he must cooperate with leaders in the fields 
of Labor and agriculture, is shown by his 
appointment by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to the commission to study unem- 
ployment insurance; his membership on the 
Overseers Committee to visit the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard and on 
the Advisory Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts; his encouragement in pioneering 
in the field of Vocational Guidance; his 
membership in the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, the National 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult 
Life; and many other organizations repre- 
senting attempts and aspirations toward a 


better life for all. It is heartening to read 
Mr. Filene’s recent statement concerning 
the possibilities of this new task: 

“I agree with you that there is a great 
deal that can be done in forwarding the 
education of the people of the country and 
I believe there is a wide field for further 
constructive work offered to the Board. 
Naturally, I will derive much satisfaction 
in being whatever help I can.” 

From the very beginning of the move- 
ment to bring educational values into the 
lives of working people, juvenile and adult, 
employed and unemployed, Henry Ohl, Jr., 
of Wisconsin, has been one of its out- 
standing leaders. Again and again he has 
proved himself a very bulwark of strength 
and determination against the forces which 
have sought to tear down the work which 
has been accomplished in his own state. 
He has worked hand in hand with William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in his devotion to the voca- 
tional school movement in America. In an 
address delivered before the Wisconsin Vo- 
cational Guidance Association several years 
ago, Mr. Ohl made a statement concerning 
education which reveals something of his 
high conception of the school, something of 
what he expects of teachers: 

“We believe that whenever problems 
arise which require solution; whenever 
people need enlightenment; when they do 
not know the way; when anything at all 
is lacking in the scheme of life; the school 
must supply that want. Newspapers and 
magazines are often subsidized and are 
therefore not dependable, notwithstanding 
their theoretical value as an educational 
force. There is just one place where we 
can turn with confidence—the school.” 

Dr. Clarence Poe has a recognized repu- 
tation for leadership in the field of agri- 
culture. We have read his articles, and 
for many years we have been quoting from 
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his book, “Asia’s Greatest Lesson for the 
South,” a comment on the economic value 
of education and the reasons why it pays 
society to invest in the intelligence of the 
mass of its citizens. The following fine 
comment should serve as a favorable intro- 
duction of Dr. Poe to those of you who 
have not met him: 

“You prosper just in proportion to the 
prosperity of the average man with whom 
you are brought into business contact. If 
the masses of the people are poor and igno- 
rant, every individual, every interest, every 
industry in the community will feel and 
register the pulling down power of their 
backwardness as inevitably as the ther- 
mometer records the temperature of the 
air. The merchant will have poorer trade, 
the doctor and lawyer smaller fees, the 
railroad diminished traffic, the banks 
smaller deposits, the preacher and teacher 
smaller salaries, and so on.. Every man 
who through ignorance, lack of training, 
or by reason of any other hindering cause, 
is producing or earning only half as much 
as he ought, by his inefficiency is making 
everybody else in the community poorer.” 

It is by intelligently and permanently 
offering an opportunity to combine educa- 
tion with labor that the mass of our citi- 
zens in America will be enabled to im- 
prove their skill, earn a better living, and 
live a better life. Unfortunately, the cause 
of vocational education has definitely suf- 
fered during this period of depression. The 
recent appointments of Messrs. Filene, Ohl 
and Poe to membership on the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education gives us 
hope that again the working people of 
America, both employed and unemployed, 
will be assured of a permanent program 
whereby they may combine education with 
labor. 

All those interested in the vocational 
school movement in America have good 
reason to feel gratified and grateful for 
the President’s recent appointments to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education.— 


G. P. H. 


AT NO time since the passage of the Na- 
tional Vocational Education Act have we 
had greater opportunities for service in the 
field of part-time education than at present. 
For six years general depression conditions 
have militated against the employment of 
youth. This has resulted in a shortage of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers in all fields 
of employment, including the service occu- 
pations. An awakening of employers and 
the public in general to this situation is 
causing not only renewed faith and interest 
in part-time education but a necessity for 


it as well._—H. A. T. 
@ 
A PORTION of one of the articles in this 


issue should really be an editorial, for in 
effect it is an editorial, and a good one. 
We refer to the fine philosophy of Waldo 
Wright in the first part of his article on 
the Ship’s Page. Read the whole article. 
It is good philosophy and refreshing hu- 
mor.—L. H. D. 


IN THE May issue of the AMERICAN Vo- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL there 
appeared an editorial criticizing the man- 
ner in which vocational education activi- 
ties were administered under the F.E.R.A. 
in many states. The editorial was written 
after the editor had communicated with 
several state supervisors of trade and in- 
dustrial education, had conferred with Mr. 
C. F. Kleinfelter of Washington, and had 
observed the operation of F.E.R.A. classes 
in the state in which he resides. The pur- 
pose of the editorial was to call the atten- 
tion of vocational educators to the deficien- 
cies of the program, the probable social 
and economic consequences resulting there- 
from if the program was to be continued 
in its present form, and to urge the utiliza- 
tion of already existing state agencies in 
promoting vocational education. 

The editor responsible for the article 
realized that in some states the State Plan 
for the F.E.R.A. program safeguarded the 
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vocational education program conducted 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Ellzey Acts. His attention 
has been called to this fact by Mr. F. X. 
Lake, State Supervisor of S.E.R.A. of 
Lansing, Mich., who quotes from the 
Michigan State Plan. The editors com- 
mend Mr. Lake and his associates for their 
foresight and are pleased to quote passages 
from his State Plan which they believe 
should be incorporated in all state plans. 
There are probably other states that have 
made similar provisions. The sections of 
the Michigan State Plan that safeguard 
vocational education are as follows: 


“B-4: Securing training in new fields of 
work where special circumstances justify 
such action. Such justification is possible 
only where there is time to do an adequate 
training job, where equipment and facili- 
ties are available, and where there is a rea- 
sonable assurance of employment for mem- 
bers of the group, following completion of 
such training. .. . 

“New workers cannot be accepted for 
training in any occupation except under the 
special conditions prescribed under B-4 
above. ‘This restriction is necessary be- 
cause, in most cases, there is insufficient 
time to do an adequate training job tand 
because there is no desire to further com- 
plicate the labor market in already over- 
crowded occupations. .. . 

“Only persons who are unemployed and 
who have been previously clearly identified 
with the occupation in which the class is 
being offered may attend trade and indus- 
trial classes. . . . 

“Teachers’ qualifications: Only those 
persons are eligible to teach who are unem- 
ployed and needy. In addition, they should 
be qualified, by training and work experi- 
ence, to meet the minimum requirements 
ordinarily set up in the state for such teach- 
ing as they wish to do... . 

“Where conditions justify such action, 
qualified persons entitled to work-relief may 
be assigned to teacher training and super- 
visory duties at the rates of pay and for 
the number of hours of work per week au- 
thorized for teachers. . . . 

“Every effort should be made to enlist 


the cooperation and support of local groups, 
particularly labor organizations, employers, 
social workers and teachers. Representative 
committees will be very helpful in coordi- 
nating the work of such groups and in con- 
tacting those persons who can profit most 
by the classes to be offered. It is recom- 
mended that one or more persons primarily 
interested in the vocational education field 
be appointed to serve on a local advisory 
board as set up by the superintendent or 
county commissioner of schools. . . . 

“Tt is desired to supplement and extend 
any educational activities now being carried 
on in this field, for the purpose of setting 
up a more complete program than has been 
possible heretofore in most communities. It 
is not intended, however, to merely enlarge 
the program for the same groups who have 
been served before. In no case is work 
offered under this program to replace any 
that has been established or can be estab- 
lished by present existing agencies. . . . 

“It is desired to supplement and extend 
any education activities not being carried 
on in this field. . . . 


The editors have been informed that 
steps have already been taken in several 
states to correct those conditions that mili- 
tated against the best interests of vocational 
education, and in one state, at least, the 
responsibilities for approving or rejecting 
qualifications of F.E.R.A. teachers, equip- 
ment and the personnel of the classes have 
been delegated to the state supervisors of 
the respective branches of vocational edu- 


cation.—B. H. V.’O. 
@ 
EDUCATORS seem to be in rather an 


anomalous position, nationally speaking, 
these days. The new deal is being guided 
and advised in its major operations by 
members of the so-called brain trust. Our 
agricultural and financial policies are be- 
ing formulated and modified by well-known 
university educators. It would seem as if 
the educational profession had at last come 
to be recognized in the important affairs 
of men in the development of our national 


life. 
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In spite of the above, we are somewhat 
perplexed over the fact that the new na- 
tional youth movement, a movement that 
should be of great significance to the present 
and future social and economic stability of 
our people, has been planned without the 
advice and assistance of our educational 
leadership. If there is one place above all 
others in the activity of our National Gov- 
ernment where our educational leadership is 
qualified and ready to render service, it is 
in dealing with the problems of youth. Our 
responsible educational representatives in 
the National Government had made a care- 
ful survey of the plight of American Youth 
in these difficult days. Definite plans and 
recommendations for dealing with the youth 
situation had been prepared. The educa- 
tional world was, therefore, quite startled, 
amazed and even indignant to find that 
our educational leadership was ignored 
when plans were promulgated -for a great 
national youth movement. 

“Will education continue to be neglected 
in the new deal?” is a question that is be- 
ing frankly raised. The educational forces 
of this country will cooperate to the fullest 


extent with the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in the attempts to be of assistance 
in stabilizing American Youth in these dif- 
ficult times. The facilities of our public 
vocational schools will be made readily 
available wherever there is a genuine op- 
portunity for service of this type for our 
youth. Already thousands of out-of-school 
youth, 18 to 25 years of age, are enrolled in 
these vocational and other evening and 
part-time classes. Additional thousands 
will promptly be taken care of wherever 
there is a definite need for the establishment 
of additional instructional facilities of this 
type. 

We are certain that the National Youth 
Administration will find this cordial and 
prompt cooperation available wherever 
needed. The whole-hearted and effective 
cooperation of all public agencies in such 
a movement is a national duty that will not 
be overlooked. We are equally certain that 
the ignoring of the educational leadership 
of the country in connection with the youth 
movement will build up an increasing, un- 
fortunate sentiment that could easily have 


been avoided.—L. H. D. 





Meeting of State Vocational Association Officers 


LAST YEAR at the Pittsburgh Convention the Executive Committee 
arranged for a meeting of State Vocational Associations officers. This 
meeting was a dinner meeting held on Wednesday evening just previous 
to the opening general session of the Convention. Nearly thirty states 
were represented at this first meeting. 

There will be another meeting of officers of state vocational associa- 
tions at the time of the Chicago Convention next December. The meet- 
ing will probably be in the form of a dinner meeting beginning at 5:00 
P.M., Wednesday, December 4. 

Officers of some state vocational associations that have had some marked 
success in state vocational association affairs will present state vocational 
association activities and lead in the discussion of the same. It is quite 
probable that the majority of our state vocational associations will be repre- 
sented at this meeting by some of their officers. 
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Agricultural Education in the 
New Deal 


By WALTER S. NEWMAN 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education of Virginia 


Ly ATTEMPTING to discuss this sub- 
ject, we shall conscientiously endeavor to 
eliminate all partisan attitudes and shall 
not attempt to make any pleas for the poli- 
cies of the present administration even in 
democratic Pittsburgh and the great demo- 
cratic State of Pennsylvania. No effort 
will be made to debate those very promi- 
nent issues of how long the President 
should be delegated the great authority 
now vested in him nor whether he should 
ever have been delegated this authority 
which has made possible the rather stu- 
pendous undertakings under his administra- 
tion. No effort will be made to discuss 
or debate the relative effects upon the buy- 
ing power of the American farmer result- 
ing from the curtailment of production 
program and the changes in our monetary 
policies. 

No figures are at hand on a national 
basis to show the contribution that voca- 
tional agriculture has made to the Admin- 
istration’s policies now in effect, but we 
are told that the Office of Education is 
now engaged in making such a study, and 
we have every reason to believe that the 
results of this survey will be complimentary 
to our forces and convincing to the ad- 
ministration heads. It is our intention to 
discuss the subject from the point of view 
of the workers in vocational agriculture and 
the opportunities offered for us to be of 
service to rural America. In developing 
the subject, an endeavor has been made to 
secure from various workers in agricultural 


2 Address before the Agricultural Section of 
the American Vocational Association, Pitts- 
burgh, December 6, 1934. 


education certain reactions regarding our 
part in the great national recovery pro- 
gram. 

As all of you know, there was held in 
Washington in June, 1934, a conference 
relative to emergency programs of voca- 
tional agriculture. In commenting on this 
conference, Dr. George F. Zook, former 
Commissioner of Education, made the fol- 
lowing statement: “Operations under 
emergency legislation by Congress creating 
and vesting with large powers the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and other 
agencies, whose operations affect more or 
less directly the welfare of the farmer in 
the present emergency have naturally in- 
volved readjustments in established pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture and some 
modification of state policies in their per- 
manent programs of vocational education.” 

At this same conference there was an at- 
tempt on the part of one committee to set 
up some general objectives which were to 
be somewhat of a guide in regard to our 
policies in relation to emergency programs. 
Dr. A. K. Getman, of New York, as a 
member of this committee contributed the 
following statement, which, I believe, sums 
up quite ably our viewpoint in the present 
agricultural situation: 

“The primary aim of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is ‘to train present and 
prospective farmers for proficiency.” Such 
an objective implies the continuance of 
training until satisfactory results are at- 
tained, either by the establishment of pu- 
pils in farming on a successful, self-sup- 
porting basis; or by the development of the 
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proficiency of those already farming, to the 
degree that they can profit by such train- 
ing. Such a program includes training not 
only in production but also in the complex 
activities of marketing, cooperative effort, 
farm business procedure and finance. Also, 
since the farmer’s mode of living is so inti- 
mately connected with his means of liveli- 
hood, the program for vocational education 
in agriculture recognizes both a direct and 
joint responsibility (with the public school 
system and other agencies) for training in 
appropriate rural civic and social activities 
and understandings. 

“The shift from an economy of scarcity 
to an economy of abundance, the building 
of the human barriers of nationalism, the 
lack of balance between production and 
consumption, the dislocation of industry, 
commerce, and agriculture by the World 
War, the entangling alliances created by 
war debts, the mismanagement of national 
and international currencies, the breakdown 
of our traditional financial institutions— 
these are among the powerful influences 
necessitating the building of a new social 
order. When our youth, upon leaving our 
educational institutions, embark on a career 
in the present period of adjustment, they 
face responsibilities and difficulties scarcely 
equaled in complexity by any previous gen- 
eration in modern times. Clearly, the 
rapidly changing conditions and the de- 
mand for new abilities and attitudes on the 
part of youth impose upon public educa- 
tion, and particularly upon those branches 
dealing with the technical and vocational 
training for earning a livelihood, new obli- 
gations to equip each young person: First, 
to carry his own economic load; second, to 
lend the weight of his ability in building so- 
cial and economic justice; and third, to 
contribute his bit to that readjustment of 
the human spirit that will make possible 
the building of human resources in a gen- 
eration of abundant material resources. As 
a part of the public educational program, 
training in vocational agriculture con- 


tributes to the achievement of such objec- 
tives at many points.” 

Close reading of the above general ob- 
jectives cannot fail to impress one with 
the fact that our obligation to agriculture 
means not only training for vocational or 
economic efficiency, but to contribute to 
the individual’s improvement of his social 
conditions and the development of the 
ability to adjust himself to changing social 
and economic conditions. Before the pres- 
ent administration came into power we 
were faced with a breakdown of our eco- 
nomic order and very radical changes in our 
social environment. 

We had reached the point where educa- 
tion alone could not solve the many prob- 
lems confronting America. Something 
more tangible than educational procedures 
was needed, and the administration has 
provided these things through its various 
recovery programs. The pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme, and, instead 
of attempting to adjust matters through a 
slow educational process, we have observed 
concrete action involving millions of dol- 
lars expended in an effort to renew pur- 
chasing power on the part of individuals 
and enable the American public to main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of living and 
enjoy more favorable social conditions. 

The American people have gone along 
with this rather drastic action, prompted 
by perhaps fear of what might happen, or 
perhaps patriotism and their courageous be- 
lief in America. We have been prompted 
by these urges rather than by an under- 
standing of why such stupendous, tangible 
efforts must be made. Our first big oppor- 
tunity, therefore, as a service agency is to 
present to the American people, or cer- 
tainly the rural element thereof, the facts 
and principles upon which the present na- 
tional recovery program is based. 

This national recovery program em- 
braces many agencies or organizations other 
than the governmental emergency agencies 
which have been set up to administer cer- 
tain Acts of Congress. We must not lose 
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sight of the fact that civic and social 
groups, farm, labor, industrial, and com- 
mercial organizations are also definitely a 
part of this whole picture, because their 
objectives and activities just like ours have 
been modified by existing conditions. 

We, of course, are recognized as an edu- 
cational agency and have no place in deal- 
ing with the regulatory phases of any of 
the policies of the administration. We 
cannot, however, afford to dodge our defi- 
nite responsibility of attempting to educate 
the groups affected by the various Acts and 
this educational effort should not alone 
precede the particular drive, but, should 
precede, go along with and follow it. Why 
have such steps been necessary? What has 
been done? What is being done? What 
modifications are being made? And what 
are the results to date? presented from the 
point of view of facts upon which rural 
America can arrive at opinions, is a defi- 
nite responsibility of our forces. If this is 
done by ours and other educational forces, 
then when changes are necessary—and, of 
course, they are now and will continue to 
be—the public will be in a better position 
to understand and to follow along, not 
blindly because of fear or pessimism, but 
because of some element of understanding. 

Perhaps we have been too prone to say 
that the present recovery program is the 
administration’s program. Theoretically, 
this was intended to be the program of the 
American people, and, judging by the 
recent vote, it is in reality the people’s pro- 
gram. It is admitted that there are many 
confusing angles in the national recovery 
program, and many of us in various sections 
of the country are confused and, perhaps, 
disappointed in the actual operation of 
some of the Acts. In studying those poli- 
cies or programs which apply definitely to 
agriculture, however, it would seem that 
there are certain characteristics that stand 
out as being decidedly beneficial to our 
great industry, and perhaps are offering an 
opportunity to make our program more 
functional and efficient. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration’s policy of curtailment of produc- 
tion is causing some of us considerable 
worry. Prior to this program of decreas- 
ing volume, a number of us had been en- 
gaged in teaching the readjusting of the 
farm business and paying a great deal of at- 
tention to increasing the size of business. 
Many of us still feel that the final solution 
of the matter is not the present type of con- 
trolled production. 

There are, however, certain angles of 
the curtailment program that are in line 
with our thinking, and on which we have 
been working for some time. We have 
been advocating the use of the most fertile 
soil for the production of crops and delegat- 
ing less fertile fields to pasture, woodland, 
etc. For years we have been insisting upon 
the production of high quality crops, and 
purebred livestock, as well as diversification 
of farming activities. Our efforts at teach- 
ing farm accounting, or the keeping of 
records on the farm business, have been 
none too successful ; and it appears that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
has come along, and, because of its rental 
feature, is giving a great spur and boost to 
the putting into practice of the things that 
we have been attempting. 

The work of the Land Utilization Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration bears evidence of making a 
real contribution to the industry of agri- 
culture. The removal from production of 
certain marginal lands and transporting the 
population to more favorable regions will 
place responsibility upon us for providing 
vocational training for these people in the 
new areas as well as relieve us of the im- 
possible task of assisting these people in 
making a living on worn out soils. The 
work of the soil erosion division of the 
Department of the Interior, in setting up 
its numerous stations throughout the coun- 
try and in attempting to conserve the rav- 
ages of nature and man affecting the fer- 
tility of the soil, will give us an excellent 
opportunity to learn something about the 
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soil erosion control and to use it in our 
instruction in other areas. 

As I see the picture, we in vocational 
agriculture are gaining more than we are 
losing in the adjustments resulting from 
the curtailed production program. Never 
before have we had as rich, up-to-date 
teaching material, nor more interested stu- 
dents, nor as great an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the adjustment of the individual 
farm business and the attitude of the 
farmers. 

The Farm Credit Administration seems 
to have, for perhaps the first time in our 
history, set up a system of credit which is 
intended for agriculture and no other in- 
dustry. We may belong to the school that 
says too much credit has been extended the 
farmer already, and perhaps too much of 
the wrong kind of credit has been available. 
Regardless of our viewpoint in this mat- 
ter, we must face the fact that billions of 


dollars were owed in the form of farm 


mortgages; and, had not the Farm Credit 
Administration stepped into the picture, 
hundreds and thousands of farmers would 
have lost title to their lands and the 
catastrophe would have been greater than 
has been experienced. The particular set- 
up of production credit appears to many 
of us to leave much to be desired, but the 
long-term credit phases of the administra- 
tion set-up do offer splendid opportunities. 
The set-up has been greatly simplified, and 
we are now in a position to teach our po- 
tential and present farmers in a factual 
way concerning the avenues of credit avail- 
able. Many of us, perhaps, know that a 
bulletin will soon be released on which Dr. 
Getman of New York has spent consider- 
able time, which is intended primarily for 
use in our all-day and evening classes. This 
program of farm credit, while it has acted 
as an emergency measure, was not con- 
ceived as a short-time activity but as a 
long-time program. 

The Rural Rehabilitation movement is 
beginning to develop rather rapidly and ex- 
tensively throughout the nation. This pro- 


gram, which is designed to assist the un- 
fortunates in rural America who have not 
been able to withstand the stress of time, 
is another milestone in our new social 
thinking. These unfortunates apparently 
exist in greater numbers today than at any 
time in the history of our country. These 
are farm families, and the present curtailed 
production program does not provide for 
them an opportunity to gain a livelihood. 
It is entirely possible that, if the controlled 
production plan is continued indefinitely, 
the number of families to be rehabilitated 
will increase. The progress in this pro- 
gram has in many states been slow. It is 
in reality an attempt to substitute some 
opportunity for making a living in lieu of 
a direct dole. We in vocational agricul- 
ture have never reached this particular 
group of people; and, therefore, I am of 
the opinion that we should lend our sup- 
port to the administration in trying to do 
something constructive with this group. 
It is certainly true that we as a group are 
in a position to offer very constructive ad- 
vice and counsel, and we are going to be 
derelict in our duty unless we find such 
a place in this program. To me, the greater 
challenge in both the rural rehabilitation 
and the subsistence homestead program is 
not so much the rehabilitation of the adults, 
but the development of an educational and 
guidance program for the children of these 
families so that they may be able to crawl 
up the ladder several rounds and find prof- 
itable and satisfactory employment and a 
means of making a living in the future. As 
I view both of these programs, I do not 
see at the present time how the children of 
these families, future citizens and potential 
wage earners, are being provided with op- 
portunities for training in making a living. 

In addition to the rural rehabilitation 
and the subsistence homestead projects 
which represent problems arising from un- 
employment in rural America, another very 
interesting project is that of the Civilian 
Conservation Camps. In the very begin- 
ning, by far the majority of the young men 
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enrolled in these camps were from the 
cities, but you and I know of many, many 
instances where rural young men are tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity, and in 
many cases these are boys whq@ have had 
some training in vocational agri¢ulture. In 
commenting on this program, ,Dr. Zook, 
former Commissioner of Education, says: 
“We do not know what is coming out of 
this program, but, as I have said several 
times, either industry and business are go- 
ing to take care of the young people of this 
country, or the Government is going to do 
so, or the schools are going to do so. It is 
up to us to figure out which of these three 
is going to do it, or what combination of 
the three. It is just possible that the Gov- 
ernment may give us a demonstration here 
of the opportunity on the part of men to 
work at something which is real, including 
a supplementary educational program which 
will help these young men to figure out what 
they are going to do permanently in life.” 
My position in regard to our cooperation 
in this movement is that our activities 
should be confined to assisting these young 
men in locating in their respective or other 
communities when their enlistment period 
at the camp has been completed. I know 
that in certain states teachers of vocational 
agriculture are going into the camps and 
offering instruction, but my point of view 
is that these young men are to some extent 
being taken care of while in camp and that 
our activities should be confined to the 
rural youth who are not fortunate enough 
to be enjoying the facilities and opportuni- 
ties of these camps. We know that there 
are at least two million more young people 
now living on farms than there were ten 
years ago. Many of these are just as dis- 
satisfied with their status as those boys who 
have gone to the camps. We must do 
something for this group of young men and 
women, and, in doing something for them, 
if it be constructive, we shall be improving 
conditions somewhat so that those return- 
ing from the several Civilian Conservation 
Camps will be in a better position, with 


some aid, to make the adjustments neces- 
sary to find their place. 

As you know, this whole question of the 
youth of America is receiving considerable 
impetus at present, and there was recently 
held in the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington a conference dealing with our part 
in this very large program. I understand 
that the recommendations of this conference 
will be sent out in the very near future, 
and I believe that some of the suggestions 
made offer possibilities for us to contribute 
to a marked extent to this great problem. 

It is evident to some people that the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the emergency relief program 
are trending definitely towards the develop- 
ment of a nation-wide educational program 
for adults. If this program, with the im- 
petus given by the use of emergency funds, 
really gets going in a big way, it will pro- 
vide the greatest stimulus that we have 
ever had for increased adult work in voca- 
tional agriculture. On the other hand, it 
is likely to bring about some change in the 
nature of our adult instruction. The gen- 
eral adult program is going to be a very 
constructive one with vocational agricul- 
ture as a rather minor factor or part in the 
large program. Perhaps a safe prophecy 
to make, however, is that any very con- 
structive adult program will involve more 
or less practical types of training, or per- 
haps we should say functional training; 
and, if this be the case, then our adult edu- 
cational program, while it may have to be 
modified, will find a rather prominent place 
in the general movement. 

We are told that under the various 
phases of the AAA that there are more 
individual farmers cooperating than has 
been evidenced in any cooperative move- 
ment of farmers in this country. This at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to 
cooperate with producers is a rather cour- 
ageous one. While many of us are pes- 
simistic enough to believe that the signing 
of contracts by farmers has been prompted 
by the desire for the benefit payment rather 
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than by an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles involved, yet a number of 
us are hopeful that out of this great move- 
ment of individuals will come something 
which will imbue the American farmer 
with some appreciation of the value of co- 
operative effort. 

In our working with both potential and 
actual farmers, it seems to me that we 
should be always looking for an oppor- 
tunity to stress the part cooperative effort 
has played in the results attained. If we 
and other educational agencies do not stress 
this point, then we have no right to hope 
for anything in the way of tangible evi- 
dence of marked cooperative effort among 
farmers in the future. 

One very striking fact is noted in regard 
to agencies working on the various phases 
of the recovery program. Never in the 
history of this country have various gov- 
ernmental, educational, and other agencies 
and organizations shown such a spirit of 
willingness to work together as has been 
demonstrated during the past eighteen 
months. All have been so busy that they 
have not had time to think about the little, 
petty jealousies, etc., which in normal times 
cloud the atmosphere, but it seems that 
each agency or organization has more or 
less kept its eye on the ball and attempted 
to play its part in making a touchdown. 
When and if the various emergency fea- 
tures of the program are gradually dis- 
solved, we must see to it that a somewhat 
unified, long-time agricultural program is 
proposed towards which all agencies and 
organizations can work, in order that this 
team work which has been so efficient may 
continue for the betterment of agriculture 
and rural conditions. 

In my estimation, directors, supervisors 
and teachers of vocational agriculture have 
grown both technically and professionally 
to a greater extent during the last two 
years than during any like span of time in 
our life. All of us thought that we were 
busy before the various phases of the re- 
covery program were presented. Since that 


time we are prone to believe that we were 
stalling during previous years. This read- 
justment that is so much talked about has 
not been confined to industry and agricul- 
ture, but has affected each and every one 
of us. Our agricultural programs in the 
various states have had to be changed, and 
the teachers of vocational agriculture have 
had to budget their time and rearrange 
their courses as never before. It is safe to 
say, however, that the average teacher of 
vocational agriculture is now presenting a 
program which is not only contributing to 
the economic and vocational efficiency of 
his students but is more up to date and 
timely than ever before; and it is quite 
gratifying to note that, in addition to voca- 
tional efficiency and the development of 
certain skills and abilities, he is laying con- 
siderable stress on the development of at- 
titudes which, in this day and time, in our 
social and economic structure are of great 
importance. 

All of us continually hear, and often in 
our own minds raise the question, of what 
is the final outcome of all of the spending 
that the Federal Government is doing in 
its effort to remedy conditions. This should 
give us some grave concern, and every one 
of us has an opportunity in some way or 
other to make a contribution to the various 
phases of the recovery program. If we 
stand idly by without making constructive 
suggestions as to the operation of the pro- 
gram in our respective communities, then 
we are taking for granted the fact that its 
operation is excellent and cannot be im- 
proved upon, or that it is so bad that there 
is nothing that we can do about it. Each 
of us as public servants, paid from the tax- 
payers money, should see to it that the 
actual operation of any part of the pro- 
gram that affects our community is put 
over in such a way that it will represent 
the best possible investment that conditions 
will permit. If we do not do this, and if 
we do not play our part, we are not worthy 
of our calling and our position as citizens 
and leaders and friends of rural America. 
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Understanding Human Behavior 


By ESTHER McGINNIS 


Professor of Child Development, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


For many years human behavior has been 
thought of as an area of life so complex, so 
bewildering that there was not much use to 
try to understand the behavior of any in- 
dividual or to try to govern society on any 
scientific plan. Human conduct was con- 
sidered unpredictable and largely non- 
understandable. These ideas have led to 
the ignoring of the human factor in teach- 
ing. Skills are taught as though all in- 
dividuals were alike and a rigid standard of 
performance is set for all to strive toward; 
then they are graded according to their 
performance rather than by their original 
capacity and the progress made. We gen- 
eralize about attitudes as though all per- 
sonalities reached their ideal expression in 
the same way. Thus homemaking is ideal- 
ized as though it were the one outlet for 
all women whereas the facts are otherwise. 
The current opinion that having a child 
gives the woman the necessary emotional 
attitudes and understanding so that she is 
a suitable mother for that child is another 
example. The American slogan that suc- 
cess depends on effort is another. ‘These 
can be multiplied many times. 

Since we are finding that in spite of all 
our advanced methods of teaching and 
effort, many children are failing in school 
and many do much better in one subject 
than another, and since the psychologists 
and psychiatrists are bringing to our atten- 
tion the emotional results of teaching chil- 
dren as though they were little regiments of 
automatons, all of us are becoming more 
aware of the fact of individual differences. 
Adult behavior has been shown to be the 
result of all the previous experiences on the 
material which was acquired as the hered- 


itary gift from the previous generations. 
And the first experiences and environment 
seem to be more determining than those 
which are added later. Thus, if human 
behavior is to be understood and modified, 
the problem becomes that of understanding 
the processes of growth and development 
in children. 

Homemakers whose product is the “type 
of people who come from the family life” * 
especially need a basic understanding of 
why we behave as we do—not only in order 
to guide the growth of the children wisely 
but also to insure the happiness of them- 
selves and their husbands.? All of us, 
whether married or not, need this training 
in order to learn to live comfortably with 
ourselves and to get along with other 
people. 

But, you say, how can schools give such 
training? It takes years of experience and 
living and that is true. However, a start 
may be made by including in the education 
of each boy and girl experiences with little 
children, directed observation of their be- 
havior with applications to adolescent and 
adult situations. There are many ways of 
doing this. In some places each student 
selects a child in his own home or else- 
where and observes his behavior under va- 
rious natural situations. Care is taken that 
the discussion of the cases is kept impersonal 
and that general applications are made. 
Sometimes homes volunteer to let students 
come at a regularly scheduled time and 


*“Can the Modern Girl Create a Modern 
Home?” Sewell, Mrs. C. W. A.V.A. Journal, 
May, 1935, Pp. 20. 

*Recent Social Trends. Article by Ogburn, 
W. F., on the Family, pp. 661-708. McGraw- 
Hill, 1933. 
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observe. The students are instructed not to 
interfere in any way and the family act as 
naturally as possible although it is clear that 
any observer immediately changes the situa- 
tion.® 

In other places children are observed in 
groups as they play in the kindergarten or 
on the school playground or in recreation 
centers and settlement houses. Sometimes 
play groups of little children are organized 
and held according to regular schedules, 
and mothers and students both use them as 
observation centers. 

Where there are nursery schools they 
may be used for observation. Many com- 
munities now have an emergency nursery 
school that alert teachers may utilize and 
yet many of them are not being so used. 
Even though the teachers in these schools 
are not well trained, the behavior of the 
children is just as interesting and enlighten- 
ing. Some high schools and many colleges 
and universities have a child training lab- 
oratory or nursery school which is set up 
for the purpose of helping boys and girls to 
learn about children and about themselves. 

In these schools there are teachers who 
are carefully trained to analyze and treat 
behavior situations. As a source of under- 
standing of human nature, observation of 
little children has several advantages. The 
students are very much interested, the chil- 
dren are spontaneous, and emotion and 
learning are freely visible. The fact that 
the discussion centers about children, rather 
than themselves, makes it easy for students 
to say freely what they think and avoids 
self-consciousness. For example, a discus- 
sion of a sex education program for the 
young child will usually answer many ques- 
tions which the student wants help with but 
doesn’t feel free to ask. In the same way 
a discussion of Susy’s temper outbursts or 
undue dependence on her mother, or 
Johnny’s stubbornness and sulkiness, will 


* Social Education, by Lindeman, E. C., New 
Republic, 1933. Dynamic Social Research, by 
Lindeman, E. C., and I. I. Hoder. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1933. 


throw light on these characteristics in them- 
selves, their families and their friends. 
Gradually an understanding that behavior 
always has a previous history and is modi- 
fiable comes from such systematic observa- 
tions. Once this is believed, a more mature 
attitude towards all behavior is possible 
and the desire to understand and help 
grows. As one Polish mother in a nursery 
school parent group in one of the emergency 
schools in Chicago said, “Me and my chil- 
dren more happy now—I not used to under- 
stand and [ beat, beat, beat. Now I under- 
stand and I help, help, help.” Instead of 
reacting to child or adult behavior with im- 
patience and arbitrariness or dogmatic dom- 
ination or anger and hatred, it becomes 
easier to trace the courses of the behavior, 
decide what might be the best treatment 
and undertake it, whether the person to be 
changed is one’s self, one’s child, one’s stu- 
dent or one’s associates. 

Whenever the problems of human be- 
havior are the subject of discussion in a 
class the students naturally begin to think 
of their own family situations and personal 
difficulties. Many of the illustrations they 
bring up are their own disguised experiences 
which they are trying to understand. It is 
natural for students to turn to the teacher 
in such classes for help in personal diff- 
culties. What kinds of problems are they 
apt to bring? They may be grouped about 
several general situations. First there are 
questions about their own characteristics 
and behavior. Why are they so shy and 
self-conscious? Can anything be done 
about it? Instances of fear are brought, 
as fear of riding on a train due to a severe 
shock in early childhood, fear of storins, 
fear of failure—even though the person 
usually succeeds, fear of poor grades, fear of 
being alone and many others. One confides 
that she doesn’t like anyone to touch her 
and has never had a real friend. Another 
doesn’t like boys; another wants to marry 
but doesn’t like children; another has a his- 
tory of mental illness in her family and is 
puzzled about her responsibilities in view 
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of that fact. Many are trying to decide 
whether to marry or which one to marry. 
One is worried about certain symptoms 
in herself which she interprets as emotional 
instability. 

The second group of questions and prob- 
lems centers about their relation to their 
families. A small brother has gone through 
a terrifying situation. How can he be 
helped to recover and what danger is there 
of permanent injury? Or a sister has had 
a mental illness and the doctor has asked 
them all to cooperate when she comes back 
from the hospital. In another instance 
there is a stepmother in the family whom 
the children do not get along with, or Dad 
is a widower and is thinking of marrying 
again. Many situations involve the rela- 
tions between brothers and sisters and 
favoritisms and jealousies in the family. 
The questions about parents’ dictations con- 
cerning friends, hours of parties and of 
return home, social customs such as smok- 
ing, dancing, are legion. Many of these 
are brought up in class discussion, too. 

The third group deals with questions of 
social relationships, friendships between 
boys and girls and social codes, petting, 
drinking, necking, and sex problems rang- 
ing all the way from information that five- 
year-olds should know to the most com- 
plicated emotional problems which human 
beings have to face. They are trying to 
find out what work they are fitted to do 
and where the best training can be found. 
General social questions interest them, too. 
They want to know about Russian youth 
and the youth movements in Germany and 
Italy. 

Any teacher, then, who starts out on a 
program of learning more about human be- 
havior with her students will be called upon 
to face their difficulties with them in as 
helpful a manner as possible. Such rela- 
tionships call for certain characteristics and 
training which many teachers do not have 
—since the emphasis in the selection of 
teachers and in our teacher training institu- 
tions in the past has been on methods of 


teaching subject matter and on acquiring 
the basic facts and techniques of their 
majors and minors. Perhaps the day will 
come when the major of every teacher will 
will be “understanding human behavior.” 

In the meantime teachers who embark 
on such adventures as outlined in this article 
need to first analyze themselves (not in a 
psychoanalytic sense but in as critical and 
objective a way as possible). What are your 
motives back of the desire to help students? 
Do you need to boss people and tell them 
what to do? Do you like to gossip about 
people’s difficulties? Do you have very 
fixed and inflexible ideas of what is right 
and wrong? Are you sure you know the 
answers to all of these situations which have 
been suggested? ‘Then beware, for you are 
a dangerous person to be giving advice to 
youth. Are you teaching as a means to 
pass away the time until the right man 
comes along or to earn a little pin money, 
and do children and youth bore and irritate 
you? Then you are in no position to 
understand them or be helpful to them. 

Is the solution of a problem in chemistry 
or the perfection of a garment or design 
more important to you than the feelings 
of the person who is solving the problem 
or making the article? 

Are you so bound up with emotional con- 
flicts and difficulties in your own personal 
life that you are tired all the time and 
easily upset and irritated? Are you chron- 
ically unhappy and continually whining and 
blaming the world for the bad deal it has 
handed you? Have you a grudge against 
men or women? Such personalities are 
dangerous influences on youth and yet we 
have many of them in our schools. 

On the other hand, do you genuinely 
enjoy youngsters and have you many friends 
among them? Do they come of their own 
accord to confide in you? Are you so inter- 
ested in your work that you are continually 
growing and learning and changing? Do 
you enjoy life and have you many interests 
and outlets for your own personal pleasure? 
Can you listen to a problem with genuine 
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interest and sympathy and yet leave the 
person free to solve it in the way which 
seems best to him? Are you non-shockable 
and yet have you a carefully thought out 
and lived-by philosophy which will help 
young people to assimilate their own un- 
happy and disastrous experiences and start 
to build a philosophy for themselves? 

If so, you are probably a person who can 
safely undertake to help youth with their 
problems. But much more than a well- 
adjusted and wholesome personality is 
needed if human behavior is to be the sub- 
ject matter of your study. A knowledge 
of psychology and child development is a 
basis for understanding human adjustments 
—not the kind of psychology which deals 
entirely with reaction time and learning 
curves, but psychology which draws from 
the nursery school, the home, the child 
guidance clinic, the family consultation 
service, the juvenile court, the behavior of 
adolescents, the mentally abnormal and any- 
where else that human beings have been 
observed objectively and freely. A rapidly 
increasing body of information and of 
understanding is becoming available now 
from all of these sources. 

Biology and human physiology, sociology 
and social psychology each offer necessary 
background. There is specific material on 
each stage of child growth from infancy and 
early childhood to adolescence. Every 
teacher of youth should be familiar with 
what is known about adolescence, for ex- 
ample, since there are many special situa- 
tions which may arise during these years 
which may be completely misinterpreted 
and mishandled, or understood and made 
educational and helpful depending on the 
interpretation and reaction of the teacher. 
Courses which give specific experience in 
the analysis of behavior problems are par- 
ticularly valuable to teachers. 

Observation of children in free play 
situations and a discussion of their behavior 
are essential. Thus nursery schools are 
necessary in teacher training institutions as 


well as for high school and college students 
who are not going to become teachers. 

A thorough understanding of what makes 
for good mental health in one’s self and in 
others is an essential in the training of 
every teacher. This means more than just 
a course in mental hygiene taught from 
a textbook. It implies a thorough-going 
practice of these principles by all who are 
concerned with the student and the oppor- 
tunity for personal help in adjustment 
wherever needed. The methods by which 
one frees one’s self from conflicts and is able 
to help others to free themselves are specific 
and their practice is an art. Freeing people 
from blame and guilt and a willingness to 
accept people and their characteristics with- 
out reforming them are parts of this atmos- 
phere where mental health may flourish. 

But you say, we haven’t had these courses 
and these experiences and yet we are faced 
by the needs of our students and their de- 
mands for help. There is now a consider- 
able body of helpful literature and a teacher 
who is genuinely interested, willing to study 
and free to learn, may get an insight into 
many of the situations which face her stu- 
dents and herself. Much of this is found in 
the materials which have come from the 
child guidance clinics and the work of the 
psychiatric social worker and visiting 
teacher. A list of such references is given 
at the end of this article with a brief 
annotation of each. 

There is also considerable helpful mate- 
rial for home economics teachers or others 
interested especially in the individual and 
family adjustments of students. In the 
bulletin “Home Economics and Education 
for Family Life” suggestions for getting at 
the needs of students as individuals and for 
teaching youth about children and the 
family are given. 

Dr. Dennis’s book on “Living Together 
in the Family” * has proven useful for older 
groups as well as high school classes. The 


* Dennis, Lemo T. Living Together in the 
Family. American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 1934. 
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“Pictures of Family Life” ® consisting of 
sketches of family experience written by 
students themselves offers a variety of situa- 
tions which are stimulating for class dis- 
cussions. They have the advantages of 
being genuine. “Three Family Narra- 
tives,” ® while intended for adult groups, 
might well be used by some high school 
classes. To facilitate the use of these mate- 
rials, Dr. Dennis has also written a 
manual? which contains a discussion of the 
need for education for family life, how it 
may be taught and who should give it. 
Many situations and questions for class 
discussion are given and suggestions for 
readings in current magazines and fiction. 


5 Rockwood, Lemo Dennis, and Steele, Marion 
H. (Editors). Pictures of Family Life. Young 
People’s Descriptions of Family Life. American 
Home Economics Association, 1935. 

°Pratt, George K. Three Family Narratives. 
For Use in Parent Education Groups. National 
Council of Parent Education, Inc., 1935. 

™ Rockwood, Lemo Dennis. Teaching Family 
Relationships. American Home Economics As- 
sociation, 1935. 


Part III of the manual consists of a very 
helpful bibliography on various phases with 
readings for students and teacher arranged 
in the order of the chapters in “Living To- 
gether in the Family.” 

Every teacher, whether in high school or 
college, whether the subject matter is home 
economics, industrial arts, agriculture or 
English, is responsible for part of the expe- 
rience in human adjustment which the 
student has while in school. In addition 
some teachers by virtue of unusually well- 
balanced personalities, successful adjust- 
ments and special training have an addi- 
tional responsibility as counsellors for the 
special problems which students face. The 
school itself, by providing observation of 
young children in free play situations and 
offering courses under carefully selected and 
trained teachers where such observations 
may be discussed and understood, may help 
each boy and girl increase his understand- 
ing of himself and of others, including his 
associates, his family and community 
problems. 
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Unemployment and the Schools 


By GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 


President, American Vocational Association 


“ 

Man does not live by bread alone.” 
This axiom is as true today as when it 
was first uttered. But when ten million of 
our wage-earners are out of work, the 
problem of providing bread, clothing, and 
shelter for these men and their families be- 
comes so critical that there is danger of our 
forgetting another and urgent need of these 
unfortunate people. 

What are these outcast workers, old and 
young, doing with their time when they 
are not eating or sleeping? ‘This situation 
presents a serious problem: that of leisure 
—leisure that is imposed against the will of 
the individual, the most vicious of all types 
of leisure; a leisure that leaves the unfor- 
tunate to contemplate the basic structures 
of society; which leaves many an unem- 
ployed worker to be constantly asking in 
his own mind, even if he dare not express 
it, “Why? Why must I suffer? Why 
must my family suffer?” This is a leisure 
of hopelessness and helplessness unless so- 
ciety will offer a constructive program of 
suitable instruction during this period of 
distress. It is a leisure that may challenge 
the very existence of our political and eco- 
nomic structure. 


In War and Peace 


During the World War it was consid- 
ered a matter of great importance to keep 
up the morale of the soldiers during their 
leisure hours. In the training camps, rec- 
reation and amusement were arranged. 
Whether we realize it or not, it is quite as 
important to see to it that the morale of 
the unemployed is kept up; that they do 
not lose hope and courage; that they may 
feel this period to be one of economic and 


vocational rehabilitation, one of preparation 
for something better—rather than a wasted 
and hopeless period of idleness. 

The great majority of these thousands of 
unemployed men and women are the least 
prepared of our people for their struggle 
in life. I venture to say that the problem 
of providing adequate schooling for the un- 
employed ranks in importance with that of 
providing food, clothing, and shelter for 
them. Regardless of what we propose to 
do about it, many of these unemployed are 
already enrolled in the School of Despair. 

The enrollment in the School of Despair 
is growing. It is being recruited from day 
to day from the drop-outs from industry. 
We may be assured that the teachers in 
this school are ever alert to break down 
confidence in our whole social structure. 
The tuition is free; the streets and park 
benches are the classrooms; the soap-box 
orator is the instructor; the attendance is 
regular, and there is no age limit. There 
is no cry against “adult education” or “too 
old to learn” in the School of Despair. 
Many graduate from this school into the 
profession of crime to become leeches upon 
society. Sooner or later these “graduates 
of the School of Despair” will become en- 
meshed in the law and add a further tax 
burden by becoming inmates of our chari- 
table and penal institutions. The mounting 
costs of crime are much greater during 
periods of depression than in normal times. 


Two Alternatives 


In our mad rush to make business suc- 
cessful, have we neglected the development 
of the individual? Society has two alterna- 
tives. It may choose to pay good teachers 
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now to give necessary vocational and gen- 
eral instruction to the unemployed which 
will be valuable for a lifetime or it may 
save this initial cost and pay later for added 
police protection, for courts, and for addi- 
tional institutions to house the criminals 
and habitual paupers turned out by the 
“free” teachers of crime. 

A suitable program of vocational part- 
time school instruction should go hand in 
hand with any public relief project for the 
unemployed. Relief of the body without 
an adaptable rehabilitation and training 
program in the lives of the unemployed 
may keep alive the body but kill the spirit. 

Senator Copeland, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Sub-Committee on Crime, tells us that 
the money loss and cost of crime is a burden 
of thirteen billion dollars per annum on 
our people; that crime is primarily a prob- 
lem of neglected and misguided youth; and 
that a solution of this problem rests pri- 
marily on a reconstructed and adequate 
educational plan to reach all of our 
people—those out of school as well as 
those in school; and that every educational 
agency should assist in a reduction of the 
mounting costs of crime in human toll as 
well as in financial loss. Every dollar 
wisely invested in a broad educational pro- 
gram for human conservation, coupled with 
a plan for crime prevention and redemption, 
will bring back to our people a wealth 
return commensurate with the breadth and 
adequacy of the educational program pro- 
jected. 


Conclusion—Vocational School Keeps the 
Youth at Home and Employed 


The vocational school has the supremely 
important task of keeping our unemployed 
youth and adults off the streets and roads, 
out of the jails, hospitals and insane asylums, 
and safe in their own community among 
their own friends. The task of the schools 
is to keep them engaged, not in mere busy 
work but in constructive activities which 


will render this period of enforced unem- 
ployment a period of development and prog- 
ress for the individuals themselves and for 
the state and nation. 

Ultimately society must pay in dollars 
and cents for an inadequate and incom- 
plete education program. Economic secur- 
ity, social adjustments, and even the mainte- 
nance of the civic order depend upon satis- 
factory employment and the contentment 
which goes with it. “Defective things can 
be thrown on the scrap pile, but with 
ruined people we must live. Human be- 
ings will either be on the work roll, the 
pauper roll, or with the mob. We may 
choose, if we choose early.” 

Every dollar wisely appropriated by the 
Federal, state, and local governments in a 
preventive and constructive educational pro- 
gram is a saving and is more effective than 
many times the amount of such appropria- 
tion as an “emergency” remedial measure 
attempting later to undo the evil effects and 
extravagant costs of neglect. Neglect at 
this time may spell disaster in the end. 
If our social structure is to endure we must 
invest wisely in constructive educational 
measures now to prevent later excessive 
remedial appropriations. 





Our New Cover 
Design 


WE HOPE you will like our new 
cover design. We are proud of 
the fact that this design is the 
work of one of our own printing 
teachers in the schools of Balti- 
more, Maryland, Mr. Gerald 
Lund, with a slight modification 
suggested by Mr. Charles W. Syl- 
vester, Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation in Baltimore. 
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Psychological Problems of Adoles- 


cence in Relation to Guidance 


By W. T. ROOT 
Head of the Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 


‘he importance of the problem of adol- 
escence is indicated by the following: There 
are more than five million adolescents in 
this country at gainful occupations, exclu- 
sive of home and farm employment; there 
are more than five hundred thousand ado- 
lescent wanderers in this country, which 
number has been ameliorated temporarily 
by the CCC; there are over two hundred 
fifty thousand feebleminded adolescents in 
this country, of whom two hundred thou- 
sand are receiving no special training suit- 
able to their intelligence; there are ten 
thousand adolescents in hospitals for the 
insane; there are more than four thousand 
deaf mutes and more than three thousand 
adolescent blind; more than one hundred 
thousand juvenile delinquents are brought 
before our courts yearly; more than one 
hundred thousand adjustment cases are set- 
tled without definite court action. (Three- 
fourth of all these offenders are boys.) 
There are nearly two hundred thousand 
illiterate whites between the ages of 13 and 
19, and there are over two hundred thou- 
sand illiterate negroes between the same 
ages. 

The problem of planning and of careful 
consideration of vocational guidance, both 
from the standpoint of individual needs 
and of industrial demands, is made clearer 
by considering the increase in high school 
enrollment. In 1890, about 11 per cent of 
the adolescents 15 years of age were in 
high school; in 1918, about 36 per cent 
15 years of age had reached high school. 
In 1890, 2.4 per cent of our adolescents 
were in the twelfth grade; in 1918, 13.7 


per cent had reached the twelfth grade; to- 
day it is probably close to 20 per cent, de- 
barring the present deflection on account 
of the depression. In 1890, slightly over 
one per cent of adolescents went to college ; 
in 1918, 3.5 per cent; today it is in the 
neighborhood of 5 per cent. All of this 
indicates that we are going to have an in- 
creasing number who will attempt to enter 
the professional and technical pursuits re- 
gardless of their ability and regardless of 
the sharpness of competition. If we turn 
to W. M. Proctor’s Psychological Tests 
and Guidance of High School Pupils, we 
will get additional information on the 
growing necessity for definite planning both 
from the standpoint of the intelligence of 
the individual and the actual needs in dif- 
ferent professions as determined by those 
in that particular profession at the time 
Proctor’s study was made. Let us glance 
at a few of these which more clearly than 
anything else, as far as I know, demon- 
strates how completely out of balance the 
preparation is today in terms of indicated 
needs for the future by those already in 
the specific profession under consideration. 
Proctor found that approximately thirteen 
times as many students were choosing pro- 
fessional careers in high school as were 
actually at work in such professions in the 
United States at the time the study was 
made. He found twice as many were 
choosing clerical and business vocations as 
were actually employed in those fields. 
When it came to the mechanics and in- 
dustries he found that a reverse situation 
existed ; namely, seven times as many were 
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employed in the mechanical and industrial 
fields as were making any preparation for 
such work in their training beyond the 
eighth grade. When it came to agriculture 
a similar situation existed. There were six 
and a half times as many people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits as were definitely 
doing agricultural work leading to special- 
ization in this field. "When we consider 
that the day of rough farming in this coun- 
try is over and that the farmer of the 
future will have to plan, fertilize, rotate 
and understand chemistry to successfully 
work his soil, this one item alone is pretty 
clearly indicative of the need for far more 
people to be working in the mechanical 
occupations and in agriculture and for far 
fewer to be taking clerical and professional 
work. 

An examination of intelligence and 
professionai areas check fairly closely with 
the percentages actually found in the dif- 
ferent professions and trades and is quite 
out of harmony with the actual enrollment 
in high school of students in the particular 
courses designated. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that students in high school 
are taking what they want for superficial 
reasons, without regard to their own ability 
or the needs in that particular field. 

A good indicator of exactly the amount 
of actual vocational guidance work that is 
being done at the present time is shown 
in the number of students any vocational 
guider is handling and in the frequency 
students are interviewed and in the amount 
of time devoted to the interview. When 
this is considered, I think it is safe to say 
that, taking the country at large, vocational 
guidance is largely on paper rather than 
in practice. Careful vocational guidance 
would require repeated interview of the 
student, adjusting the parents as well as 
the child to the necessary changes in his 
vocational plans, and a readjustment and 
a reclassification of the pupil during his 
high school career in terms of his actual 
accomplishment and designated special 
abilities. All of this does not mean five or 


ten minutes to a student once in two years’ 
time; it means, at a minimum, many hours 
of careful study and consultation with the 
student and the parents. It is not only 
necessary that the student select an occupa- 
tion within his range and within the field 
which in terms of his intelligence will offer 
the least competition, but it is also neces- 
sary that the individual do this in such a 
way that there will be no unfortunate 
mental hygiene problem, discouragement or 
home discontent thereof. 

We may say, then, in summary, that 
from the standpoint of the psychologist 
three things are important in vocational 
guidance in adolescence. First, a considera- 
tion of the intelligence of the individual 
and the actual vocational area in which he 
can profitably function without too much 
competition from those decidedly more 
capable in that field. Second, which is 
more economic than psychological but 
which must dovetail into the psychological 
picture, is the relative number of people 
already employed in a particular occupa- 
tion in terms of the number who are at 
present fitting themselves in high school for 
that occupation throughout the country. 
Third, the criterion for vocational guidance 
is not to be found in the mere statement 
that a school system possesses such an ad- 
viser, but in the average amount of time 
devoted to each student in making an ad- 
justment and the provisions made to adjust 
the family, and the student as well, tu the 
best possible program at school, which 
leads, finally, to the very definite problem 
of mental hygiene both of the student and 
the parents in relation to his vocational 
choice. Finally, it should be said that in- 
tellectual ratings and intellectual areas can 
readily be determined at 11 or 12 years of 
age, and at least the vocational area in 
which a child may function should be 
pretty clearly determined in the eighth 
grade and before he enters high school at 
all. For the lower groups of intelligence 
incapable of even completing the grammar 
school grades, definite vocational considera- 
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tion should be given instead of marking 
time by weary repetition, grade by grade, in 
which the time is occupied with academic 
subjects for which the student will have 
very little future use. The upshot of much 
of our schooling with the lower grades of 
intelligence is that at the age of 16 we have 
neither fish nor fowl; that is, the student 
hasn’t any academic information, nor is he 
capable of taking it, that would aid him in 
any of the technical or lower vocational 
fields; and the valuable time between 11 
and 16 years of age has been spent without 
acquiring any of the hand motor, mechan- 
ical, agricultural or domestic skills which 
might have given him some knowledge in a 
field in which he would be capable of func- 
tioning. We may say in closing, then, that 
there is an urgent and growing need for 
definite vocational planning early in the 
adolescent period. Much education will be 
required before the public is willing to 
devote anywhere near an adequate amount 
of time to this task of skilful vocational 
guidance that will lead to contentment and 
the best possible mental hygiene in the case 
of each advisee. 





Industrial Arts in Champaign, Ill. 


The opening of school this September 
will usher in a new 1935 model Industrial 
Arts program in Champaign, Illinois. The 
gradual change from the old type Manual 
Training of 1900 to the more comprehen- 
sive industrial arts program will be com- 
plete with the completion of the third 
industrial arts building. 

The Industrial Arts Department is 
housed in three separate buildings. Two 
of these buildings are located on the Senior 
High School grounds and the third at the 
Junior High School. Each of these build- 
ings contain two shops—Woodwork and 
Drafting—Printing and Auto Mechanics 
—Metalwork and Electricity. Six differ- 
ent kinds of unit shops are provided for 
both the Junior and Senior High Indus- 
trial Arts work. 


Training Fire Fighters 

In less than two years, the State of 
Massachusetts has developed a state-wide 
program of training for firemen now being 
carried on in 14 zone schools distributed 
throughout the State. Since the fall of 
1933, the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, has 
issued 1,074 certificates to firemen who 
have completed prescribed units of training. 
The results are of such conspicuous value 
to the State that the program will be con- 
tinued in expanded form so that every 
fireman in the State will have an oppor- 
tunity to complete the courses offered. 

A similar program has been developed 
in the State of Virginia. The Virginia 
State Department of Education and the 
League of Virginia Municipalities, cooper- 
ating with the State Fire Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion, the State Firemen’s Association, and 
the local boards of education, have con- 
ducted fire training schools in 24 zones 
throughout the State. Certificates of pro- 
ficiency have been given to 1,506 firemen. 
The program has been in operation for two 
years. The instructors were selected from 
among the most capable fire chiefs, captains, 
and lieutenants and were given two inten- 
sive instructor-training courses conducted 
by State Fire Marshal Sherwood Brock- 
well, of North Carolina, and Mr. C. E. 
Rakestraw, of the United States Office of 
Education, assisted by specialists from the 
American Red Cross, the Fire Chiefs’ As- 
sociation, and the State Division of Trade 
and Industrial Education. New York 
State has operated fireman training schools 
on a zone basis for several years. 

While these were the only states report- 
ing state-wide programs for the training 
of fire fighters, similar programs are being 
contemplated in New Hampshire, Maine, 
Alabama, Oklahoma, and Texas. Un- 
doubtedly there are similar programs con- 
templated in other States, but reports of 
the same have not reached the editors of 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL. 
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New Types of Industrial Curricula 


and Courses 


By JOHN F. FRIESE 


Pennsylvania State College 


I; IS now apparent that several new 
types of industrial curricula and courses are 
needed to meet the needs of middle and 
late adolescent boys (and girls) in a post- 
depression period. Some of these needs 
have been recognized since 1930. Some of 
the industrial coursework now called for is 
essentially different from the industrial arts 
of the junior high school as well as the 
preparatory vocational industrial education 
of the senior high schools or senior high 
school grades. New types of industrial 
coursework are demanded because of a 
greater amount of leisure time, inability of 
young folk to secure work, rapid realign- 
ment of industry, technological changes, 
and the raising of years in compulsory 
school attendance laws. In the past there 
has been too much repetition of industrial 
coursework in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. Such repeated coursework and 
credit is indefensible. 

What Senior High Schools Are—The 
United States has developed a truly na- 
tional educational institution in the junior 
high school. We refer to it as the junior 
high school. Allowing for physical and 
administrative variations, to be sure, its 
aims, subject matter, and spirit are now 
clearly delineated. It is at the top of the 
irreducible minimum of common education 
for all normal boys and girls. 

There is no comparable the senior high 
school. Differentiation between pupils, 
courses, and aims has begun. Different 
communities, states, and traditions influence 
the aims and characteristics of senior high 
schools. The outstanding general aims of 
senior high schools are based upon an 
analysis of the needs, interests, aptitudes, 


and capacities of the youth to be served. 
There are no other logical bases for educa- 
tional aims. The general aims of senior 
high schools usually fall into three classifica- 
tions. 


1. General finishing school (people’s col- 
lege) 

2. Advanced occupational and educa- 
tional exploration. 

3. Beginning specialization 


(a) Educational — college prepara- 
tory 

(b) Vocational — occupational pre- 
paratory 


The size of the school or city and the 
occupational interests, wealth, and the cul- 
tural development of the area served by the 
school influence the characteristics, the ex- 
tent of the offerings, the aims selected, and 
the relative emphasis placed upon different 
aims in a particular senior high school. 
Every senior high school should have a 
printed statement of general and special 
aims for the guidance of teachers, pupils, 
parents, and the general public. 

Aims of Industrial Departments in Senior 
High Schools.—The aims of the industrial 
department and of its several courses must 
be in harmony with one or more of the 
broad aims of the particular school. The 
rapid and complex changes in our occupa- 
tional, economic, and social life since 1930 
have made new demands and have created 
splendid new opportunities for educational 
service in industrial departments of senior 
high schools. School administrators and 
boards of education are charged with the 
responsibility of sensing the opportunities, 
grasping them, and then doing something 
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educationally constructive. These oppor- 
tunities frequently lie between that which 
we call industrial arts and what we call 
vocational industrial education. Some pub- 
lic agency is going to assume or be charged 
with the responsibility for these. types of 
industrial coursework. The agency should 
be the public schools. Federally aided voca- 
tional industrial education, even though 
liberalized by interpretations, remains at 
present too tightly bound by statute to assist 
very greatly in attacking many of these 
problems. New types of “industrial educa- 
tion,” not federally aided at present, are 
necessary and in numerous instances are 
already functioning in a constructive way. 

The several types of currently needed 
industrial coursework may be outlined 
briefly as follows: 


1. Technical-industrial education 
(For junior technicians in science, mathe- 
matics, drafting, and engineering, and for 
inspectors and testers in industry.) 

2. Junior executive training in industrial man- 

agement 
(The first aim of Calvin Woodward in his 
first Manual Training School in St. Louis 
in 1870.) 
3. Advanced occupational 
guidance 
(Industrial arts for those needing further 
guidance and for those whose junior high 
school education was deficient in this direc- 
tion.) 

4. Education in arts and crafts for leisure 

time 
(Artistic production as well as apprecia- 
tion, through clubs, home workshops, and 
guilds. This may be vocational in part as 
outlined in the section on Industrial Arts 
for Adults.) 

5. “General” vocational industrial education 
(Preparatory training for advantageous 
entrance into any of several related trades 
rather than intensive preparatory training 
for entrance into but one. Training in 
trade and industrial versatility rather than 
specialization is stressed. Not federally 
aided.) 

6. Household mechanics for girls 
(Frequently a cooperative or exchange ar- 
rangement.) 

7. The present unit shop and part-time co- 

operative preparatory vocational indus- 
trial education. 


exploration for 


School and Class Administration.—lt is 
impossible either to generalize or to present 
in detail the many aspects of school and 
class administration involved in establishing 
the new types of industrial courses planned 
to meet the present needs of senior high 
school students as outlined above. The fol- 
lowing observations can be made, however. 

With less than 50 per cent of a student’s 
time assigned to shop work in some types 
of courses a larger number of individuals 
can be served each day in shops than is 
possible in federally aided vocational classes. 
School administrators recognize in this con- 
dition a very real opportunity for more ex- 
tensive service to society and to individuals. 

Class scheduling for a student, for the 
industrial department, and for the school 
is simplified where a student need not put 
in one-half of his schoolday in one room 
or shop. 

In some instances related subjects (sci- 
ence, mathematics, drawing, design, and 
English) may be taught equally well in 
the regular high school classes. 

Cooperative training arrangements with 
industry may add to the administrative and 
personnel problems. 

Costs.—Unit costs for the above types of 
industrial courses (pupil-hour) are reduced 
below those of vocational industrial edu- 
cation because each pupil is in the more 
expensive shop (as compared with a class- 
room or possibly a laboratory) for fewer 
hours per day. The higher shop overhead 
costs are distributed over a larger number 
of students. Space, equipment, and fre- 
quently smaller classes are responsible for 
the continuous and higher shop overhead 
costs. 

Where cooperative instructional arrange- 
ments with industries can be arranged, the 
cost of manual instruction is reduced. 

Teachers——Shop teachers for the types 
of industrial education here outlined must 
have new points of view. Individuals and 
classes are more important than present 
courses of study and past modes of class 
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procedures. Shop teachers must be able 
to and willing to plan, experiment, initiate, 
and evaluate rearrangements of industrial 
course content, procedures, and emphasis. 
Some of these shop teachers need more 
knowledge and ability in aesthetic design 
of industrial and handcraft products in 
addition to their knowledge of structural 
design. Others need to become reasonably 
trade competent in several related indus- 
trial occupations as those centered in metal, 
wood, trowel trades, ceramics, graphic arts, 
electrical, and building assembly (construc- 
tion). 

The related subjects (physical science, 
mathematics, drawing, design, English) 
may receive greater or less emphasis than 
they do in present vocational industrial edu- 
cation. The chief purpose of the newer 
types of industrial courses and curriculum 


must determine the amount of emphasis 
placed upon informational and _ technical 
aspects. 

In an industrial-technical curriculum, for 
instance, the related aspects are empha- 
sized and the teachers of related subjects 
hold important places. In courses in which 
emphasis is upon leisure time activities de- 
sign is stressed with a moderate amount 
of shop experience. In a “general” trade 
preparatory vocational industrial curricu- 
lum there must be adequate shop training, 
probably half time, but extensive within 
limits rather than narrowly intensive. To- 
day much of the intensive trade specializa- 
tion training may well be deferred until 
the youth is employed in a wage-earning 
industrial occupation. It is apparent that 
teachers with a variety of technical, artistic, 
and manual qualifications are needed. 





Change of A.V.A. Membership Year 


AT THE Annual Convention held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, last 
December, the official A.V.A. membership year was changed so that it 
now extends from December 1 of one year until November 30 of the 
following year. All membership dues paid in for the current year will 
carry a paid-up membership until November 30, 1935. 

Representation in the House of Delegates for the Chicago Conven- 
tion next December will be based upon membership records as of 
November 30, 1935. 

We will continue to receive membership names and dues for the 
current year 1934-35 until November 30, 1935. The A.V.A. JouRNAL 
for the entire year 1934-35 will be sent to all those registered as mem- 
bers for the current year. 

Membership names and dues for the year December 1, 1935, to 
November 30, 1936, may be sent in at any time. These should be sent 
in through the various state vocational associations. 
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Vocational Training for Oil-Field 
Workers 


By H. N. BLAKESLEE 


Secretary, Topical Committee on Vocational Training, American Petroleum 
Institute; Division of Production. 


For quite a number of years oil com- 
panies have been conducting a type of voca- 
tional training which has usually been de- 
signed to promote their sales of products. 
The accident-prevention movement has also 
caused a study of jobs for the purpose of 
eliminating hazards by setting up correct 
operating methods. The Institute’s Divi- 
sion of Production prepared codes of rec- 
ommended good practices for the use and 
care of equipment. Night high schools 
have offered courses of general application 
to the industry. A few enterprising super- 
intendents and foremen have conducted 
special classes among their workers, teach- 
ing some mathematics and physics as they 
applied to special jobs. But it was not 
until early in 1933 that vocational training 
as made available by the federal Smith- 
Hughes act of 1927, was given serious con- 
sideration by the oil companies in Texas 
and Oklahoma— although considerable 
progress had been made in Pennsylvania, 
where an elementary extension school 
course in petroleum and natural gas had 
been developed and taught by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The oil companies in the Mid-Continent 
area had used the state and federal in- 
structors at various times to lead confer- 
ences among supervisory forces on “better 
foremanship.” Early in 1933 a number of 
conferences had been led by George H. 
Fern, State Supervisor, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Austin, Tex., and L. K. Covelle, State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Stillwater, Okla., for the Empire, 


Magnolia, Lone Star Gas, Texas Pacific 
Coal and Oil, and other companies. Ar- 
rangements for the conferences had been 
largely made by the company safety engi- 
neers. These conference leaders were fre- 
quently asked for information on how 
workers could obtain instruction which 
would give them a better understanding of 
their jobs and a better understanding of 
the industry. ‘The vocational instructors 
and the safety engineers recognized that a 
real opportunity for employee training by 
state and federal instructors existed. Ac- 
cordingly, representatives of the vocational 
training departments of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas met with several safety engi- 
neers in Dallas, Tex., on April 2, 1933. 
Conclusions were reached that: 

(a) A course, explanatory and descrip- 
tive of the industry, should be produced. 

(b) Specific courses, applicable to the 
various kinds of work in the industry, 
should be produced. 

(c) An agency or vehicle within the in- 
dustry should be found to assist in carrying 
on this work. 

The group proceeded to prepare an out- 
line of item (a) and subdivided the sub- 
ject into sections suitable for texts, but 
was at a loss to know how to proceed fur- 
ther until a recognized correlating agency 
had been established. 

Subsequent investigation showed that the 
Central Committee on District Activities, 
Production Division, American Petroleum 
Institute, of which Walter H. Meier is 
chairman, had been investigating trade- 
extension courses with the view of develop- 
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ing training work for oil-field workers. 
Members of the committee were very much 
interested in item (b) pertaining to special 
courses applicable to work in the produc- 
tion department. Mr. Fern and Mr. Co- 
velle were invited to appear before the com- 
mittee at the 1933 mid-year meeting of the 
Institute in Tulsa, Okla., and explain their 
part in an industrial-training program. 

The committee shortly thereafter an- 
nounced a plan of cooperation for establish- 
ing vocational-training classes in Institute 
chapter areas by assisting the vocational 
representatives in reaching those who might 
be interested and by giving their program 
active support. 

The vocational representatives appeared 
at meetings of various chapters and pre- 
sented their training plans and organized 
classes and selected instructors, and in a 
short time some 3,000 field workers were 
studying such subjects as: Elementary Sci- 
ence, Gas Engines, Oil-Field Mathematics, 
Blue-Print Reading, Methods of Lifting 
Oil, Leases. 

As texts were not available, subject out- 
lines were prepared and instructors ob- 
tained their own reference work and taught 
the courses as best they could. 

At the annual meeting of the Institute 
in Chicago, the Central Committee on Dis- 
trict Activities decided to appoint a Topical 
Committee on Vocational Training to act 
as a correlating and validating committee 
on text material. The committee has held 
four meetings—two in Dallas, one in Okla- 
homa City, and one in Houston. The 
function of this committee has been: 

(a) Prepare an outline of production- 
department subjects on which texts could 
be prepared. 

(6) Assign these subjects to the state 
vocational representatives for development 
and the writing of texts, to eliminate dupli- 
cation of efforts. 

(c) Select practical operating men to as- 
sist the state vocational representatives in 
the preparation of the texts so that the 


texts have practical application to produc- 
tion activities. 

(d) Review and validate text material 
before it is published. 

(e) Assist the federal and state repre- 
sentatives in a general advisory capacity. 

Five texts have been prepared and pub- 
lished. ‘They are briefly described and ob- 
tainable as follows: 

Oil-Field Mathematics is a course in ap- 
plied mathematics to meet the needs of oil- 
field workers. Beginning with simple proc- 
esses of addition and subtraction, the les- 
sons progress through common and decimal 
fractions, conversion of common to decimal 
fractions, percentage, calculations of areas 
and volumes, pulley and gear speed calcula- 
tions, and the use of formulas. All prob- 
lems are practical oil-field problems. Each 
lesson consists of an explanation of the 
process involved, illustrative problems with 
their solutions, and a set of problems for 
the student to work. Since each lesson is 
worked out as an individual unit, it is not 
necessary that all members of a class have 
the same educational background. A man 
will soon find his level, and will be able, 
with individual help from the instructor, to 
progress according to his ability. This text 
is 50 cents per copy, and may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Industrial Teacher 
Training, Division of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

The Care and Operation of Internal- 
Combustion Engines is a text designed to 
give operators or prospective operators of 
internal-combustion engines information 
which will help them to operate and main- 
tain various types of gas, gasoline, and 
oil engines. In the first chapter the prin- 
ciples of two- and four-cycle engines are 
explained, and constructional details are 
treated. [Illustrations are used freely to 
clarify descriptions. Lubrication, ignition, 
cooling, installation, and repairs are cov- 
ered in separate chapters. Safe practices 
and trouble analyses are stressed through- 
out. A separate chapter deals with the 
principles of Diesel and semi-Diesel en- 
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gines. Operating problems are discussed, 
and methods of making adjustments and 
repairs described. This text is $1.00 per 
copy, and may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Teacher Training, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Elementary Science Applied to Petro- 
leum Production and Refining is a course 
in elementary physics and elementary chem- 
istry covering the basic principles of these 
sciences, leading to more technical studies 
underlying maintenance and operation du- 
ties. The text is so constructed as to be 
readable and understandable by those hav- 
ing no more than a seventh-grade formal 
education. To insure interest and effective 
teaching, all application of the principles 
taught is made to some of the different 
phases of the petroleum industry. The text 
is available at the College Book Store, Still- 
water, Okla., price 75 cents prepaid. Money 
must accompany order, or books are shipped 
C.O.D. 

Electricity in the Petroleum Industry is 
a course in elementary electricity, its prin- 
ciples and uses, and the application of its 
use in light, heat, and power in the petro- 
leum industry. The course is not intended 
as a technical study, but only as a source 
of information to those operating electrical 
equipment, the purpose being to make such 
operators safe and more economical users of 
electricity. The text is constructed in the 
same simple manner as that in elementary 
science, but should be preceded by that 
course or its equivalent in high-school sci- 
ence. The text is available at the College 
Book Store, Stillwater, Okla., price 75 
cents prepaid. Money must accompany 
order, or books are shipped C.O.D. 

Pulling Wells is a conference course in 
the operations necessary in pulling wells as 
done in the Mid-Continent fields. The 
course is designed as a discussion outline, 
and does not contain all information needed. 
The purpose is to develop, through discus- 
sion of the outline presented, the desired 
information from members of the group. 


Being a highly mechanical operation, and 
undergoing constant changes, little sub- 
stantial information can be offered. The 
text is available at the College Book Store, 
Stillwater, Okla., price 15 cents prepaid. 
Money should accompany order, or books 
are sent C.O.D. 


Texts now in course of preparation are: 


Steam power Paraffin problems 


Pumping Repressuring 
Compressors Lease storage 
Story of petroleum Oil and gas separa- 
Geology tion 
Combustion Care and use of 
Methods of lifting equipment 

oil Natural gasoline 
Emulsions Blue-print reading 


The texts so far produced have been 
written by Fred Heisler of Oklahoma and 
Ray L. Martin of Texas. The Topical 
Committee on Vocational Training ap- 
points special groups to assist in the prep- 
aration of, and to approve, the text ma- 
terial before it is presented to the topical 
committee for final validation and approval. 

Mr. Covelle reported that more than 
1,000 men in 16 different oil-producing 
areas in Oklahoma attended vocational- 
training classes during the fall term of 
1934. Mr. Fern reported 125 classes in 
Texas with an enrollment of 3,000 oil- 
field workers. 

Estimates indicate that, during the spring 
term of 1935, 5,000 workers in Texas and 
Oklahoma were participating in the voca- 
tional-training classes. ‘The interest mani- 
fest by the attendance shows that oil work- 
ers are ambitious to gain instruction and 
information on subjects which may be help- 
ful on their jobs. 

Class members have been profuse in their 
praise of the opportunity afforded them bet- 
ter to understand and handle their work. 
Men commenting on the course, Mathe- 
matics for Oil-Field Workers, have said 
that since taking the course they are able 
intelligently to keep well-production rec- 
ords, and without this knowledge there 
would be little opportunity to progress be- 
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yond the roustabout gang. Frequently su- 
perintendents and foremen participate in 
the classes, and they have commented that 
the class work has given them a much bet- 
ter appreciation of the ability of the men 
working for them. 

This type of vocational training in the 
petroleum industry is not limited to Texas 
and Oklahoma, nor to the production divi- 
sion. The federal Smith-Hughes act passed 
by Congress in 1817 provides federal aid 
to the different states, enabling these states 
to organize an educational program for 
men employed by the various industries. 
Under this act it is possible for the em- 
ployees of the petroleum industry to organ- 
ize classes of instruction under the super- 
vision of the state departments of trade and 
industrial education. The subject-matters 
of these classes, under the provision of the 
act, must be applicable to the work of the 
members of each class. In other words, it 
would not be possible for a group of oil- 
field roustabouts to organize a class in radio 
engineering. 

Class organization is usually completed 
through the local superintendent of schools 
who, with a representative of the state de- 


partment of trade and industrial education, 
selects a qualified instructor—frequently a 
local oil man—and arranges for a meeting 
place, class schedules, and enrollment. Fifty 
per cent of the instructors’ salaries are paid 
from federal funds, and the remainder from 
state and local funds. A registration fee, 
usually not in excess of $2.00, is paid by 
class members to cover local expenses. In 
some cases the fee is refunded by the em- 
ploying companies if the men attend a 
specified percentage of the classes. Those 
enrolled purchase their own textbooks. 

The texts prepared by the vocational- 
training representatives of Oklahoma and 
Texas, with the assistance of the Topical 
Committee on Vocational Training of the 
Institute’s Division of Production, can be 
used to further such work in other states 
and other divisions of the industry, where 
the interest of the employees may justify 
the promotion of classes. Many of the texts 
written for field employees are usable in 
other departments of the industry. The de- 
mand for these texts, even from foreign 
countries, is indicative of the desire of men 
in the industry to improve their knowledge 
of, and ability to handle, their jobs. 





Reduced Railroad Fares for Chicago Convention 


THE USUAL arrangements have been made for reduced railroad fares 
in connection with the A.V.A. Convention to be held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, December 4-7, 1935. These reduced fares 
will be on the identification certificate basis. A supply of these identi- 
fication certificates will be sent out about the middle of October to 
presidents and secretaries of state vocational associations and to state 
directors and supervisors of vocational education. Persons desiring to 
attend the Chicago Convention should secure one of these identification 
certificates from one of these officials. 

Reduced fares are good going and returning the same route or 
going one route and return via another route. 

Be sure to consult railroad ticket agents for information relative to 
routes and to dates on which these special rates will prevail. 
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Commercial Part-time Classes in 


Mississippi 
By GEORGE E. WALLACE 


Professor of Trade and Industrial Education 


For over ten years the Mississippi State 
Department of Vocational Education has 
been rendering an educational service 
unique in this country. Many years ago, 
Mr. F. T. Hubbard, the State Director 
for Vocational Education, saw that among 
the 50,000 workers in retail stores in his 
state and the 15,000 clerical workers that 
there were many who needed very badly 
more instruction in commercial subjects so 
that they could render better service and so 
advance themselves. Mr. Hubbard knew 
also that in the small high schools of this 
state there were several thousand youth 
whose vocational welfare could be best pro- 
moted by studying commercial subjects. 
However, the small country high schools 
in which these students were enrolled were 
financially unable to employ a teacher of 
commercial subjects. 

Some twelve years or more ago Mr. 
Hubbard evolved a plan whereby a teacher 
of commerciai subjects was used half of the 
school day to teach part-time classes for 
the employed commercial workers in a com- 
munity and the other half of the day in 
teaching commercial subjects to full-time 
high school pupils. As part of the salary 
of this teacher could be reimbursed from 
the federal and special state funds avail- 


able for part-time classes, the local high © 


school district did not have to bear all the 
expenses of the teacher’s salary. Conse- 
quently the small rural high schools were 
able to add to their program two series of 
commercial subjects, one vocational pre- 
paratory and the other part-time occupa- 
tional improvement. Beginning such a 
program of enriched educational service to 


employed commercial workers and prospec- 
tive office and store employees in a few 
schools, by 1924 Mr. Hubbard evolved a 
workable plan of established vocational 
value. Since then this plan has been ex- 
tended each year to more and more high 
schools in this state until today youth and 
workers in over forty small Mississippi 
communities are now being served by this 
program. Several years ago the plan was 
extended to colored high schools also. No 
other state in the Union has developed so 
extensive a service of this kind in the small 
county high schools; indeed only one or two 
have even tried it. But Mr. Hubbard has 
not stopped there. 

Mr. Hubbard knew that, among the 
18,000 store and shop operators and owners 
in this state, many were not acquainted with 
the retail managing, merchandising, and 
selling practices necessary for successfully 
meeting competition with the new practices 
and organizations in distribution extensively 
developed within the past twenty years in 
this country. Mr. Hubbard realized the 
need for a special kind of commercial edu- 
cation among this large group of workers 
and also among their 35,000 employees. 
His plan for part-time commercial classes 
in the small high schools could be extended 
easily to aid these workers, most of whom 
are employed in stores and shops in the 
rural areas. He realized also that many 
of the youth now in Mississippi high schools 
had superior aptitudes for selling and store 
managing work which it was socially desir- 
able to develop. So he extended his State 
Plan so that classes for retail store em- 
ployees could be included in the local part- 
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time schedules, similar to those already 
being offered for employed clerical workers. 

However, experienced teachers of retail 
store subjects familiar with country store 
merchandising and selling practices were 
not available, so Mr. Hubbard has been 
forced to postpone the extensive develop- 
ment of the part-time merchandising and 
selling part of his unique program in com- 
mercial education until competent teachers 
could be trained. With the courage of a 
pioneer he launched a program to train 
part-time teachers of the particular kinds of 
commercial subjects needed for service in 
the small high schools in the state in aiding 
small store owners and salespeople. 

The first step in this direction was the 
employment of a teacher-trainer and super- 
visor for the part-time commercial classes, 
and the establishment of his institutional 
connection with the Mississippi State Col- 
lege as a member of the School of Com- 
merce. The next was a change in the 
qualification requirements for teachers of 
part-time commercial classes, whereby all 
teachers of such classes in addition to other 
requirements were required to complete 27 
quarter-hours of college work, of which 9 
must be in general education and 18 in 
special methods. ‘Teachers who 1et the 
new qualifications were to be given a State 
Vocational License in Commercial Subjects 
valid for 3 years, subject to renewal upon 
submitting evidence of satisfactory profes- 
sional improvement. 

The major objectives of the teacher- 
trainer and supervisor included: 

1. Professional improvement of the part- 
time teachers in service ; 

2. Discovery and development of leaders 
for conferences of small store merchants 
and their employees ; 

3. Pre-service training of qualified per- 
sons to become teachers and conference 
leaders of part-time classes for those em- 
ployed in distributive occupations. 

The plan for the professional improve- 
ment of the teacher in service included a 
state-wide series of district conferences of 


part-time teachers; a special study by each 
teacher of some local problems affecting the 
part-time commercial programs. These 
studies were made with the approval and 
under the supervision of the supervisor, who 
outlined the plans to be followed and gave 
general supervision of the work being done. 
The plan also called for attendance at a 
special conference during the summer as 
part of a summer session course for part- 
time teachers of commercial subjects. The 
State Accrediting Commission allowed 
credit for the field conferences, the local 
study, and attendance at the conference. 

Twenty-nine of the part-time teachers of 
commercial subjects in Mississippi partici- 
pated in the summer conference. The 
studies these teachers had made were sum- 
marized, analyzed and evaluated, and then 
included in a mimeographed report organ- 
ized as a handbook for part-time teachers. 
These studies included surveys of the work- 
ing needs of part-time students, community 
needs of part-time commercial classes, need 
for special knowledges such as bookkeeping 
and filing by part-time students, follow-up 
of former part-time students, job expe- 
riences of students, and the like. Some 
were reports on projects used in the part- 
time classes, such as mimeographing the 
high school paper and annual by students 
learning mimeographing, organization of a 
school bank, organization of a community 
library, revival of a dying local store, par- 
ticipation in the building of a community 
center, and similar activities used to moti- 
vate or supplement the part-time class 
instruction. 

The report issued at the end of the con- 
ferences included materials to guide teachers 
and administrators in the organization and 
conduct of part-time classes in commercial 
subjects. The major topics under which 
the report was organized related to: 

1. General trends in commercial occupa- 
tions. 

2. Changes in commercial occupations in 
Mississippi. 
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3. Analysis of different types of educa- 
tional procedures. 

4. Analysis of the duties of teachers of 
part-time commercial classes. 

5. Factors governing progress of part- 
time students. 

6. Procedures and questions in interview- 
ing applicants for enrollment in part-time 
class. 

7. Procedures and questions in follow- 
ing-up students. 

8. Procedures and questions in interview- 
ing employers. 

g. Problems and danger encountered by 
teachers of part-time classes. 

10. Factors in evaluating part-time com- 
mercial classes. 

11. Inventory of local researches for 
teachers of part-time commercial classes. 

So far the entire program has been 
primarily limited to the improvement of 
the part-time teachers of commercial sub- 
jects through getting these teachers to study 
local opportunities for training employed 
commercial workers, to study each trainee 
to discover his interests and aptitudes for 
commercial work, and to adapt teaching 
materials and procedures to individual 
needs. The most valuable by-product of the 
program so far has been the fine profes- 
sional spirit with which these teachers have 
accepted these added responsibilities, the 
growth in their professional interests, and 
the development of a research attitude that 
will help them to discover pupil needs and 
adapt instruction to these needs. 

Having made such satisfactory progress 
towards achieving the first part of the 
program of supervision, during the next 
year attention will be given to supplying 
the need for leaders of conferences for small 
store merchants and their employees. In 
the meantime classes for the pre-service 
training of young men to become teachers 
and conference leaders of part-time classes 
for those employed in distributive occupa- 
tions have been started in the Mississippi 
State College. Within a few years Missis- 
sippi should have an excellent staff of 


teachers of commercial subjects able to pre- 
pare youth for all the kinds of commercial 
occupations needed in Mississippi and to 
supplement this preparation by part-time 
instruction for both beginning and expe- 
rienced office and store workers in every 
community, large and small, in Mississippi 
willing to participate in the program. 

Thus the State of Mississippi, under Mr. 
Hubbard’s far-seeing guidance, is evolving 
a program of commercial education which 
will soon meet the needs of all who enroll. 
This program should do much to raise the 
working efficiency of the commercial service 
workers in this state. The retail store and 
clerical workers in Mississippi total almost 
as many as the trade and industrial workers. 
Most of these distributive workers are 
scattered throughout the entire state, con- 
ducting the small rural stores upon which 
most of the people of the state are depend- 
ent for the goods they buy. Mr. Hubbard’s 
program of part-time education for dis- 
tributive and other commercial workers 
should help to make Mississippi safe for the 
independent small store owner; it should 
help prevent the spread of stores controlled 
by out-of-state corporations; it should raise 
very much the quality of the service 
rendered by retail stores by both selling and 
clerical employees. Naturally, those who 
buy in these more efficiently conducted small 
retail stores will be benefited by the superior 
service of all kinds which retail stores under 
better management can give. Hence the 
program on which Mr. Hubbard is now 
working will serve not only thousands of 
workers in this state, but also the hundreds 
of thousands who must deal with these 
workers. 





I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion; from the which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends to be a help and orna- 
ment thereto.—Sir Francis Bacon. (State- 
ment made over 400 years ago.) 
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Report on National Vocational 
Legislation 


W: HAVE no wish to attempt any 
appraisement or analysis of the session of 
Congress which closed recently. It is ap- 
parent to all who were in touch with the 
situation that the session was a very strenu- 
ous one. Lobbyists were here in profusion 
and Congress was bombarded by tele- 
graphic and mail communications. 

It was a very difficult time for legislation 
of an educational character. Such legisla- 
tion did not seem very important in com- 
parison with some of the economic and 
financial measures that were very contro- 
versial in character. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that our pending vocational 
legislation apparently did not make very 
much progress. However, we must be 
careful not to misinterpret the situation. 

In our legislative efforts, both. here in 
Washington and in the various states, we 
have succeeded in making many new friends 
for the cause of vocational education. It 
must be borne in mind that the personnel 
of this Congress was considerably changed 
from the preceding sessions of Congress 
that had dealt with previous vocational edu- 
cation legislation. Many of these men 
sitting in Congress for the first time were 
not familiar with our program of vocational 
education. As the session drew to ‘a close 
it became increasingly apparent that there 
was an increased interest on the part of 
many members in Congress in our voca- 
tional legislation. 

In order that our vocational education 
legislation may receive proper consideration 
when Congress reconvenes in January, it 
will be necessary for the leaders in voca- 
tional education in the various states to 
plan very definitely and systematically to 
inform their senators and _ representatives 
in Congress concerning our legislation and 


the effect that it will have on their respec- 
tive states. Every opportunity should be 
taken this fall to bring the members of 
Congress from your state in touch with 
your program of vocational education. 
This will require some careful and intelli- 
gent planning. We hope that the opening 
of Congress in January will find our voca- 
tional education measure much better 
understood and the senators and representa- 
tives aware that the folks back home are 
very much in earnest in their desire to bring 
about the enactment of the pending legis- 
lation designed to stabilize and develop the 
program of vocational education in the 
various states. 

While the session just closed did not 
seem a very propitious time for introduc- 
ing such legislation, we have undoubtedly 
accomplished much in establishing the need 
for this legislation, and we have laid the 
groundwork for early consideration when 
Congress reconvenes in January. 

In all probability President Hambrecht 
will call together our Legislative Steering 
Committee some time early this fall. This 
committee will review the legislative sit- 
uation carefully and will make definite 
recommendations which will be transmitted 
to our various state leaders and state voca- 
tional associations. In the meantime, if 
there are any suggestions as to additions or 
modifications of our pending legislation, 
they should be sent into our Washington 
office at once in order that they may be 
presented to the Legislative Steering Com- 
mittee at its meeting.—L. H. D. 





Have you made your hotel reservations 
for the Chicago convention? 
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The Chicago Convention 


‘ao American Vocational Association 
holds its annual convention in Chicago, 
Illinois, with convention headquarters at 
the Hotel Stevens, on December 4, 5, 6 and 
7, of this year. This Association is the 
one national society which enables all those 
interested in the promotion of educational 
opportunity for the out-of-school group, 
juvenile and adult, employed and unem- 
ployed, to exchange experiences and to 
formulate plans for the advancement of 
this work. 

At this time constructive thought is being 
concentrated by economists, industrialists, 
and labor people to stabilize employment. 
It is urged that every agency cooperate and 
contribute its part toward a return to 
normal employment. Educational organ- 
izations of all kinds have a place in this 
program. ‘The contribution of our own 
organization, through our part-time and 
evening schools, to the cause of regular em- 
ployment and the maintenance of purchas- 
ing power of the workers, is steady and 
fundamental. The school function in this 
connection will be given a prominent part 
on the December program for the American 
Vocational Association. 

I believe it is of great importance that 
every member of the American Vocational 
Association get the benefit of the nation- 
wide discussions and exchange of ideas on 
our present-day problems which will de- 


velop at Chicago.—G. P. H. 


Industrial Education 


The program of industrial education will 
be broad and comprehensive and yet deal 
specifically with current problems of trade 
training. Among some of the interesting 
topics to be presented will be the follow- 
ing: Vocational Training and the New 
Industrial Products and Processes; Train- 
ing of Former Enrollees of CCC Camps 
to Meet Present-Day Employment De- 


mands; Training the Fire Fighter of the 
New Era; New Demands in Training the 
Municipal Employee ; Methods of Selecting 
Type Workers in a Utilities Property ; The 
American Youth’s Need of Apprenticeship 
Training; The Youth, Apprenticeship and 
Organized Labor; and The Diversified 
Occupations Movement and the High 
School Youth. 

There will be other topics equally inter- 
esting. The speakers will be well-known 
leaders in industry and in the field of in- 
dustrial education. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for discussions following the 
presentation of the topics. Probably one 
of the outstanding features of this section 
of the Chicago Convention program will 
be the number of representatives present 
from industry. 

Epsilon Pi Tau and Iota Lambda Sigma 
Fraternities will hold dinner meetings Fri- 
day evening which will close in time for 
the opening of the evening general session. 

There will be special programs for state 
supervisors cf industrial education, for city 
directors of industrial education, for trade 
school principals and industrial education 
teacher trainers. Already over fifty trade 
school principals have indicated they will be 
present to participate in the program that is 
being arranged for them. 


Agricultural Education 


The program for this section is prac- 
tically completed, and speakers have been 
selected and have accepted their assign- 
ments. The program is a strong one. The 
topics include the following: A Philosophy 
of Vocational Education in Agriculture; 
The Virginia Out-of-School Youth Project ; 
Organizations of Young Farmers and 
Their Achievements; Securing Technical 
Information and Personal Service from the 
Extension Division; A National Program 
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in Agriculture, and Needed Adjustments 
and Direction in Vocational Agriculture. 

The Ten-Year Teacher Trainers will 
have a breakfast program which is being 
arranged by N. E. Fitzgerald of Tennessee. 
A program for high school teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture is being arranged through 
the Illinois Association of “Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture. Additional topics 
and a strong corp of speakers with ample 
opportunity for discussion give assurance 
of an interesting program for the agricul- 
tural education group. 


Part-Time Education 


The program of the Chicago convention 
will deal with the problems we are faced 
with in meeting the new needs of employed 
youth. A joint session is being planned 
with the industrial education section. Other 
part-time sessions will deal with apprentice- 
ship, employment training, placement train- 
ing and the National Youth Administra- 
tion program as it may effect the part-time 
school. 

Industrial leaders and employers of youth 
will participate on the program. | 

Part-time education for those employed 
in diversified occupations, trades and indus- 
tries, urban and rural communities, agricul- 
tural and commercial occupations, will re- 
ceive consideration. Part-time education 
for girls in all occupations will also have a 
place on the program. 

A.V.A. members who may have sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the program 
committee should forward the same to me 
at an early date. 

I urge each and every member to lay 
plans now to attend the Chicago conven- 
tion. We must all take advantage of this 
opportunity to pool experiences and learn 
how best to meet the challenge for needed 
service to the youth of our country.— 


H. A. T. 


Industrial Arts Education 


As we go to press, we receive word from 
Vice-President Selvidge to the effect that 
special pains are being taken this year to 


arrange a program for the industrial arts 
group that will probably prove to be one 
of the best programs that have been ar- 
ranged in recent years. The program will 
conclude with the industrial arts luncheon 
on Saturday. For this luncheon, Mr. D. 
W. Castle of Joliet, Illinois, and Professor 
Arthur B. Mays of the University of IIli- 
nois will be the Chairman and Toastmaster 
respectively. The speakers and topics for 
the various section meetings of this group 
will be announced in the November issue 
of the JouRNAL. 


Home Economics Education 


We are arranging the program with the 
cooperation of Miss Frances Swain, City 
Supervisor of Home Economics in Chicago, 
and Miss Adah H. Hess, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics in Illinois. There 
will be four sectional meetings, a special 
luncheon and four round-table discussion 
groups. 

The business meeting of the section will 
be held on Thursday morning, December 5, 
offering the only opportunity for members 
to hear reports of progress and work and 
to discuss current and future problems. 

Special places of interest in both Illinois 
and Chicago vocational schools are being 
selected for the school visitations on Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 5. Two sectional 
meetings will be held on Friday, both deal- 
ing with vital and timely problems, and 
the Round Table Discussion Groups will 
deal with four topics appealing to super- 
visors, teacher-trainers and teachers. The 
Saturday morning program is especially 
planned for teachers, and it is hoped that 
a great number will arrange to attend. It 
is an opportunity to meet, talk with, and 
hear the leaders in vocational education. 
The program will not repeat that of the 
American Home Economics Association 


held in Chicago last June.—E. A. 


Commercial Education 


One of the important problems confront- 
ing commercial education as offered by the 
public schools is that of Adult Education. 
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We plan to devote at least one sectional 
meeting exclusively to that problem. One 
of the other sectional meetings will be de- 
voted as usual to a panel type of discussion 
on classroom problems. The third sectional 
meeting will be again given over to the 
salesmanship group. 

It will not be difficult to arrange one 
of the finest programs this year because of 
the unlimited talent we have to draw from 
in Chicago and the immediate vicinity in 
the mid-west.—J. S. 


Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation program will be along 
the lines of the usual conference method. 
A number of problems will be presented for 
discussion. Considerable attention will be 
given to the national program of rehabilita- 
tion as authorized under the Social Security 
Law. 


Guidance 


The guidance sections will be devoted 
largely to the problems of vocational guid- 
ance and occupational adjustment. The 
proposed program of the National Youth 
Administration will be rather frankly dis- 
cussed. Plans will be developed for cooper- 
ation with the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

The field of guidance and occupational 
adjustment for the large group of out-of- 
school youth will receive considerable atten- 
tion. This section will undoubtedly attract 
a very large attendance because of the 
national attention being given to the guid- 
ance and placement of youth in the national 
recovery program.—R. F. 


House of Delegates 


Membership in the House of Delegates 
will be based upon A.V.A. membership for 
each state as of November 30, 1935, the 
end of the present membership year. Presi- 
dents and secretaries of state vocational 
associations, in cooperation with state di- 
rectors of vocational education, should be- 
gin early to plan for representation in the 
House of Delegates. Delegate cards will 


be ready for distribution at the A.V.A. 
Convention office at the beginning of the 
convention week. Officers of state voca- 
tional associations should call for these dele- 
gate cards immediately upon arrival at the 
convention. 


School Visitations and Tours 


The Executive Committee has made spe- 
cial arrangements this year for visits to 
schools during the convention period. Re- 
quests have frequently come to the Execu- 
tive Committee that such arrangements be 
made. In order that we might ascertain 
the wishes of the majority of our conven- 
tionites with respect to school visitations, 
we are this year setting aside Thursday 
afternoon, December 5, for visits to the 
various vocational and practical arts schools 
and classes. Dr. William J. Bogan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, is cordially cooperat- 
ing with us in this matter and has arranged 
to have classes, shops and laboratories in 
operation for the full afternoon on Thurs- 
day. 

The committee in charge of school visits 
and tours is planning very systematically 
for these visits, as well as for tours to 
cther interesting points in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

These school visits and tours should 
prove to be one of the outstanding features 
of our convention this year. If anyone 
attending the convention returns home 
without having seen some interesting school 
activity, school plant, etc., it will be his 
own fault, for time is being set aside for 
the purpose and the tours are being care- 
fully and systematically organized. 

Immediately upon arrival at the conven- 
tion, go to the registration headquarters in 
Exhibition Hall and register for the con- 
vention. At this time you should make 
inquiry relative to school visits and tours 
and sign up for the ones in which you are 
interested. Please do your part in this 
matter because the Chicago Convention 
Committee is going to considerable trouble 
to make your visit interesting and profitable. 
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Commercial Exhibits 


The commercial exhibits this year will be 
more than ever one of the important fea- 
tures of our annual convention. Business 
is picking up. New machines, tools and 
processes will be on display. The exhibits 
will have an unusually fine location in Ex- 
hibition Hall not far from the main lobby. 
The registration booth and lounge will be 
in the front part of Exhibition Hall. Two 
of the meetings will be held in close 
proximity to the commercial exhibits. 
Already a large number of the commercial 
exhibit spaces have been assigned. Those 


allow ample time before and during the 
pening of the convention to visit the 
commercial exhibits. 


Convention Headquarters—The Hotel 
Stevens 

The twenty-ninth annual vocational con- 
vention held by the American Vocational 
Association, Inc., December 4-7, will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, where 
the facilities and services of the world’s 
largest hostelry will be available to the 
delegates. 

At the Stevens are 3,000 sleeping rooms 
which on many occasions have accommo- 


attending the convention should plan to dated more than 5,000 guests. In the 
CHICAGO HOTEL RATES 
HOTEL Single Double Twin-Beds Single, Double, 
with Bath | with Bath with Bath |without Bath without Bath 
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Convention Headquarters—See Article, “Convention Headquarters” 
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largest exhibition hall to be found in any 
convention hotel anywhere, there are more 
than 35,000 square feet of display space, 
the equivalent of a good-sized building. 

Dining room facilities cater to every taste 
on every occasion, including the new classic- 
modern Continental Room where there is 
music every night with dancing and floor 
shows; the cozy Oak Room with its Eng- 
lish Bar, now known as the Tap Room; 
the Japanese Coffee Shop on the lower level 
and a restaurant in the Recreation Room. 

An idea of the magnitude of the Stevens 
may be gained from the fact that it would 
take eight years for one to sleep one night 
in each of the guest rooms. The pile of 
dirty dishes from a capacity dinner in the 
dining room, which will accommodate 10,- 
000 persons, would make the average house- 
wife lose her mind—but the dishes are 
washed by machine at the rate of 180,000 
an hour. 

Silverware for the hotel consists of more 
than 150,000 separate pieces. More than a 


ton of metal was used to fashion just the 
small butter chips. 

There are more than 2,500 coffee and 
tea pots. ‘The Stevens china equipment 
consists of 300,000 pieces—10 carloads. It 
took more than 7 carloads of glassware to 
stock the hotel before it was opened. 

If all the carpets in the Stevens Hotel 
were woven into one piece a yard wide, 
they would carpet a lane 30 miles long. 
In addition, there are literally thousands of 
small rugs and bath mats. 

The hotel management has agreed to set 
aside 600 rooms at $3.00 per day and 600 
rooms at $3.50 per day. These rates are 
for single occupancy. When occupied by 
two or more persons the rates will be cor- 
respondingly less. There are some rooms 
available at the rate of $2.50 for single 
occupancy. All rooms have private bath. 

To avoid disappointment all those plan- 
ning to attend the Convention should write 
early for hotel reservations and in request- 
ing the reservations be sure to mention the 


A.V.A. and the A.V.A. rate. 





' 





Apprentice Training 


THE Federal Committee on Apprentice Training and its affiliated State 
Committees have been designated by the National Youth Administration 
as the agencies to carry on the apprentice phase of its program. 

In so far as possible the Federal Committee desires to permit State 
Committees wide discretion in establishing policies and standards which 
will fit conditions peculiar to individual States. However, to insure a 
degree of uniformity in apprentice training in different states the Federal 
Committee has adopted certain minimum standards and policies. 

Reports from the field indicate that interest and enthusiasm for appren- 
tice training is greater than ever. Under the renewed impetus given the 
program through the cooperation and active support of city, state, and 
federal departments and employers and labor, the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training has completed plans for a year of vigorous stimulation 
and promotion. 
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Future Farmers of America 


(  onsmenamz interest is being 
evidenced in the coming National Conven- 
tion of Future Farmers of America to be 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, October 21- 
24. Naturally much of this interest is cen- 
tered in the national awards and contests 
of the organization. 

In the past five years representatives from 
four different states have won the public 
speaking contest. Regional eliminations 
are now in progress for the 1935 event, and 
it is possible the Hawaiian Association of 
F.F.A. may also have a contestant present 
at Kansas City. A total of $750.00 is set 
aside in the National F.F.A. treasury for 
cash prizes with additional medals and as- 
sistance on transportation of contestants. 
Winners in previous years and their sub- 
jects are as follows: 


1930. Edward Drace, Keytesville Chapter, 
Keytesville, Mo., “Equalization of 
Taxes as a Source of Farm Relief.” 

1931. R. Hugh Conn, Worcester Chapter, 
Worcester, Mass., “The Tariff and 
the Debenture Clause.” 

1932. William Bagot Searson, St. Paul 
Chapter, Yonges Island, S. C., “Give 
Them a Chance.” 

1933. Albert W. Richardson, Reading Chap- 
ter, Reading, Mass, “Why Be a 
Farmer?” 

1934. J. Phelon Malouf, Richfield Chapter, 
Richfield, Utah, “The Farmer’s Part 
in a Planned Agriculture.” 


In the chapter contest the national or- 
ganization has set aside a total of $800.00 
in cash prizes and plaques to be awarded to 
the outstanding chapters in the four regions 
of the country based on programs of work 
and accomplishments for the year 1934-35. 
Previous winners in this contest are: 

1930. Danville Chapter, Danville, Ark. 

1931. Sale City Chapter, Sale City, Ga. 

1932. Deer Lodge Chapter, Deer Lodge, 
Mont. 

1933. William A. Broyles Chapter, Park 
River, N. Dak. 

1934. Toyack Chapter, Roosevelt, Utah. 


The Star American Farmer Awards of- 
fered each year to the outstanding members 
of the organization involve a total of 
$900.00 in cash offered by the Weekly Kan- 
sas City Star through Mr. W. A. Cochel, 
Editor. Previous winners of the capital 
prize of $500.00 offered again this year 
are: 


1929. Caldon Patton, Wooster, Ark. 

1930. David Johnson, Lambertville, N. J. 

1931. Glenn Farrow, Danville, Ark. 

1932. Clarence Goldsberry, Houston, Mo. 

1933. Maurice Dankenbring, Sweet Springs, 
Mo. 

1934. Paul Astleford, Newberg, Ore. 

In connection with the awards the out- 
standing State Associations of F.F.A. the 
National Grange through Mr. L. J. Taber, 
Master, offered a total of $100.00 in cash 
prizes for this event. In former years 
plaques have been awarded by the F.F.A. 
organization, but this is the first year that 
the awards have carried cash prizes as well. 
Previous winners of the State Award are: 

1930. Virginia Association. 

1931. Tennessee Association. 
1932. Arkansas Association. 
1933. Louisiana Association. 
1934. Hawaiian Association. 

The coming National Convention of 
F.F.A. bids fair to be the largest and best 
convention in the eight years of the organi- 
zation’s existence. It is expected that 
states will have 100 per cent delegate par- 
ticipation. A golden plow, a new rising 
sun painting, new lighting effects, am- 
plifiers and other needed equipment will 
be added to the Convention Hall. The 
Hawaiian Islands will send two delegates 
this year, and Puerto Rico will probably be 
represented for the first time. 

¢ ¢ 

Camp Couchdale, so named after Hon- 
orable Harvey C. Couch, the donor of the 
camp site, is a project of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of F.F.A, It reflects the co- 
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operative and leadership abilities of the 
5,000 members of this state unit of the or- 
ganization. The camp is located on beau- 
tiful Lake Catherine near Hot Springs, 
National Park, said to be one of the beauty 
spots of America. 

Lake Catherine Game Refuge is an- 
other undertaking of the Arkansas group 
launched with the approval of the State 
Planning Board. This project is also de- 
signed to develop cooperative attitudes as 
well as an appreciation of the need for pro- 
tection of wild game. In developing the 
refuge, the F.F.A. boys in Arkansas are 
cooperating under the guidance of their 
advisers with the Arkansas Fish and Game 
Commission. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


During recent years some twenty F.F.A. 
Chapters in Georgia have erected chapter 
log cabins. These cabins are used by chap- 
ter members for meetings of various kinds. 
Groups other than the F.F.A. also use the 
cabins. In most instances all the work of 
erecting the cabins has been done by the 
F.F.A. members. In a few cases labor has 
been furnished by the F.E.R.A. The erec- 
tion and use of the log cabins have greatly 
increased the interest of members and others 
in the organization and its activities. 


¢* ¢ @ 


Thirty-seven teachers of vocational 
agriculture from thirteen different states 
were enrolled in a course, “Special Prob- 
lems in Agricultural Education,” at the 
Colorado State College during the second 
three weeks of summer school. The course 
dealt entirely with F.F.A. problems and 
was taught by J. B. Perky of Oklahoma 
and W. A. Ross. 

Thirteen Colorado chapters of F.F.A. 
sent representatives to a Leadership Train- 
ing Conference held at the Colorado State 
College on August 1st. The Fort Collins 
Chapter acted as hosts. L. R. Davies, 
State F.F.A. Adviser, and W. A. Ross, 
National Executive Secretary, participated 
in the program. 


The Texas Association of F.F.A. reports 
a paid-up membership of approximately 
9,000 boys. This is the largest Association 
among those located in the 48 states, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


¢¢ @ 


Among the mid-summer F.F.A. visitors 
from the South to the nation’s capital was 
a group from South Carolina which in- 
cluded: Roger Geamling of Orangeburg, 
State hay champion; Raymond Ferris of 
Orangeburg, State cotton champion and 
Harold Holden of Pickens, State corn 
champion. Accompanying these lads were 
L. M. Bauknight of Pickens, Master 
Teacher of South Carolina for 1934 and 
Robert H. Garrison, Teacher at Orange- 
burg and retiring president of the South 
Carolina Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association. 

Geamling’s record as state hay champion 
showed the production of 8.8 tons of hay 
on two acres bringing $23.00 per ton or 
$202.40. The cost showed $13.28 per 
acre or $3.02 per ton while the profit was 
$87.92 per acre or $19.98 per ton. 

The record of cotton champion Ferris on 
Dixie Triumph showed results of 2,175 
pounds of lint and 4,134 pounds of seed on 
two acres with a production cost per acre 
of $52.40 or a cost per pound of $.048. 
Total receipts amounted to $406.98 with 
profits per acre standing at $159.09. 

Holden, the corn champion grew two 
acres of Hastings Prolific using 300 lbs. of 
8-3-3 fertilizer at planting time and 100 
pounds of soda per acre later, produced 
120 bushels of corn per acre. The cost 
was $25.50 while the total profit was 
$214.50. 

o¢¢ 


Future Farmer Exhibits at the Ohio 
State Junior Fair this fall were housed in 
a new building with cement floor and 
booths, 6 feet 5 inches wide. A new fea- 
ture of the Fair was the pure-bred swine 
sale in which F.F.A. students were allowed 
to participate. 
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The New York F.F.A. met in conven- 
tion at Syracuse August 24-26. Charles 
Ryder of South Dayton and Bernard 
Virkler of Lowville were recently an- 
nounced as winners of the four A award. 

oo 

Wisconsin planned for an F.F.A. Lead- 
ership camp in connection with their State 
Fair this fall. The tentative program in- 
cluded meetings of delegates and State Ex- 
ecutive Committee, talks by Wisconsin 
leaders, trips to Milwaukee industries, and 
a trip to Chicago to study the livestock and 
packing industries. Due to limited space, 
attendance was restricted to three delegates 
and the local adviser. 

o¢°¢ 

The California Association has been at- 
tracting widespread attention to the F.F.A. 
organization through its splendid exhibit 
now in operation on the California Pacific 
International Exposition Grounds in San 
Diego. This agricultural education exhibit 
located in the Palace of Education was 
allocated the largest space and budget of 
any in the building. ; 

Eight stages in the training and life of 
an F.F.A. member are depicted graphically 
and by means of miniature moving figures 
of farm boys showing how they develop 
into useful farmer citizens. The first four 
scenes, including “Systematic Instruction,” 
“Home Practice,” “F.F.A. Activities” and 
“Post-Graduate Work,” represent types 
and kinds of training received while under 
instruction. The last four stages, which 
include “Intelligent Planning,” “Efficient 
Production,” “Orderly Marketing” and 
“Worthy Citizenship,” show what the 
boys get from their agricultural training 
and utilize when farming “under their own 
power.” In these scenes we see the farm 
boy getting experience with fruit, poultry 
and other enterprises; we see him partici- 
pating in fairs, judging livestock and en- 
rolling after he completes his all-day school- 
ing in a part-time course to continue his 
education. As a young farmer we see him 
planning his work and making intelligent 


decisions ; he is irrigating and conditioning 
ground; marketing cooperatively, etc., and 
taking part in the affairs of the community 
in which he lives just as every good citizen 
should do. 

The background of each scene is made 
lifelike and attractive by the hand of the 
artist, supplemented with clever illumina- 
tion effects and appropriate legends. In 
the central arch dividing the eight scenes is 
a large map of California showing with 
lighted jewels the location of every depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture in the state. 
Professional artists spent weeks in develop- 
ing paintings, set pieces and animation 
figures for this exhibit. The California 
boys, their leaders and advisers are to be 
congratulated on its effectiveness. 

$6 6 

The active membership of the F.F.A. 
went over the 100,000 mark during Au- 
gust. Treasurer Henry Groseclose’s records 
showed 100,276 members paid up on Au- 
gust 19th. This means that the boys have 
exceeded their goal for the year, and every 
State Association is to be congratulated on 
the assistance given in increasing by some 
20,000 the active membership of 1934. 





Continuation School in a Small Town 


The continuation school of Holland, 
Michigan, has proven a refuge for many 
unemployed men and boys. Many of them 
have been able to earn money by the sale 
of their products. Book ends, made in the 
school foundry, were sold at 75 cents to 
$1.00 per pair. Leather work has also 
been popular and bill folds have been made 
to sell at $1.00 each. 

During the past month visits were made 
to a number of former students in the 
school. Some, as might be expected, have 
stood still; others have advanced in various 
kinds of work. Among those visited were a 
linotype operator, a printer, a garage me- 
chanic, a furniture salesman, a painter and 
decorator, a factory worker and several 
doing common labor. 
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Teaching Youth to Shoot 


Or Why AVA Decided on Chicago for the Convention 


‘Rear ole darvil Sea is a hard master. 
Slaves chained to oars on Roman galleys, 
Congo blacks packed in foul holds, con- 
victs chained to bulkheads, emigrants hud- 
dled on open decks. 

Flotsam of farmlands, pothouses and 
sweatshops found themselves on the white 
decks of windjammers with an end of rope 
in their hands and a dull headache. The 
Sea takes hold of a man, breaks him at the 
wheel or teaches him cooperation and con- 
fidence. 

This rough and ready challenge of the 
Sea colonized new lands, pioneered bold 
undertakings. Its spirit built homesteads, 
roads, workshops, technocracy. Its fol- 
lowers offered men a return for honest toil 
and youth the blessing of public education. 

The law of the Sea brooks no hodge- 
podge of improvisations. In the emergency 
the correct thing has to be done, not next 
year, not next month, but now. The Sea 
demands judgment, not wool-gathering; 
action, not temporizing. Only the success- 
ful experiments reached port, even in pre- 
alphabet days. 

It takes ability to fasten a loose rudder, 
relash a spar, retrieve a fouled anchor. It 
requires more than wishful thinking or 
waiting for the storm to pass. It takes 
men patiently and ably trained in the arts 
of ropes, compass, wind and tide. 

When the waves wash over foc’sle and 
canvas strains on yards, only trained men 
outride the fury. Our economic storm 
came from fair-weather sailing, soft living, 
bluff, greed, drifting with the tide, muddle- 
headed thinking. Short cuts to fame and 
fortune are full of uncharted reefs and 
treacherous shoals. Even Plato knew that. 

Recently the Ship asked Executive Sec- 
retary Dennis, “Has the emergency brought 
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out much open opposition to vocational edu- 
cation?” Dennis smiled, ““That reminds 
me of the question put to an old darkey as 
to whether or not his mule ever kicked him. 
‘Yes, suh, dat mule sure kicks but mostly 
where I’se recently been.’ ” 

So these trying years have brought out 
planning and leadership in A.V.A. As the 
agricultural section might state it: “Voca- 
tional education as a new plot in the edu- 
cational vegetable garden has been bill-of- 
fared permanently on the balanced diet of 
American thought.” A 1920 concept of 
shop equipment and trade training has been 
transformed into both pre-job and adult 
training in a changing world. 

Likewise industrial arts has risen like a 
phoenix from the dead ashes of manual 
training and sloyd work to a broadening of 
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appreciation, to a discriminating recogni- 
tion of craftsman values, to an appraisal 
of craft inheritances. 

“Training must remain a continuous 
process,” says Chrysler, “a tool for living.” 
New leaders are coming forward with 
sound philosophies, ideas on social planning, 
programs that include job security and re- 
adjustment of the individual dislodged by 
invention or changing processes. 

These are lean years, at least a lot of 
people are leaning. Perhaps they consider 
that the mosquito gets slapped on the back 
as soon as he starts to work. 

Brazenly the Ship sails shortly on its 
pilgrimage to the Windy City, where such 
old staunch friends as Bogan, Willis, and 
Evans hold forth. It'll restore your con- 
fidence to visit the New Lane Tech. 

Chicago . . . a city of courage. They 
staged a successful Fair and paid their 
teachers from the proceeds. The cause of 
teaching Chicago youth to shoot had to go 
on. They dug up a waterfront playground 
from lake to bottom sand. Then they 
selected an Irish mayor and began Knox- 
ing a newspaper editor for President in 
1936, Farley notwithstanding. 

When the Ship docks, its prow will point 
across Michigan Boulevard to the Hotel 
Stevens, another leviathan. This hotel has 
so many rooms that the delegates from 
Texas will think they have crossed the 
Panhandle every time they walk from the 
elevator to their rooms. 

McCarl, our new Deck Officer, has a 
drawing board full of new stunts to run off 
during the Ship awards. Mac is as close- 
mouthed as most Scotchmen, but when he 
picks ’em they stay off the vine. So come 
and see and chortle with us. Perhaps Heim 
will sing. 

President Hambrecht plans to settle in 
one of the cretonned-and-aluminum-furni- 
tured apartments on the seventeenth floor. 
Probably his quarters will be so confounded 
attractive that the Wisconsin delegation 
will have to be forcibly removed. Candi- 
dates step forward. 


Professor Selvidge was talking with a 
member of his faculty who had just re- 
turned from Europe. “I suppose in Italy 
you saw the pagodas?” § asked. “Saw 
them?” retorted the m. of f. “Why, Sel- 
vidge, I had dinner with them.” 

In Chicago you'll find excellent guide 
books. Here are a few addenda: 

(a) Site of Fort Dearborn where In- 
dians set up first theater scalper activities. 

(6) Opera house with Insull’s embossed 
plaque, “Code to a Grecian Earn.” 

(c) Chicago River with its tide of rich 
blessings for down-state residents. Flow 
gently, sweet Avon. 

(d) The Loop, proving that one good 
turn deserves another and that pigeons will 
be pigeons. 

(e) Scattered railroad stations and then 
one stone mausoleum whimsically dubbed 
Union Station. Mr. Eastman, can’t you 
get those boys together? 

(f) Field Museum full of skinny mum- 
mies and over-stuffed animals. Recom- 
mended for breaking down healthy arches. 

(g) Chicago library. Rated second to 
NYC Library on dirty index cards and 
third on snippy attendants. 

(h) Stock yards. No list would be com- 
plete without it. Even the squeal goes out 
over Chicago stations, proving the race is 
not always to the Swift. 

(i) Sears and Monkey Wards. Carry- 
ing the bounty of mass production to the 
hinterland. 

Comes December. Pack your ditty bag, 
climb aloft your favorite streamlined iron 
horse, be taxied or ferried to Steve’s Hotel, 
running water in every sink. Greet your 
close friends between meals, retaliate with 
some of your own yarns, see the sights of 
the waterfront, the Gold Coast, and South 
State Street. And so, back to home port 
with Whitmans for the little lady and a 
bosun’s whistle or Ship’s prize for the 
youngster. 

Nautically yours, 
Waldo Wright, 
Commodore Rtd. 
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Book Reviews 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE COOPERATION. A 
Partial Review of a Series of Bulletins 
Published by the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association of which Dr. C. 
A. Prosser is Chairman, and J. S. Lin- 


coln is Secretary. 


Leadership in social and civic affairs is a 
responsibility of all vocational educators. 
As chairman of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
for many years a recognized leader of edu- 
cational thought and practice, has again 
demonstrated his leadership through the 
publication of a series of bulletins under the 
caption Employer-Employee Cooperation. 
To date, nineteen bulletins have been pub- 
lished. It is an inspiration just to read the 
titles. 

While one is reading the bulletins, he is 
impressed with the force and brevity of the 
statements, arranged for the most part in 
outline form so that the reader is bound 
to be impressed with some fact clearly and 
concisely stated. Many of the subjects dis- 
cussed are pertinent to the field of voca- 
tional education, and the fact that the bul- 
letins are published by an association that 
represents the civic and commercial inter- 
ests of the city makes them exceedingly 
valuable as a means of promoting and main- 
taining interest in vocational education, 
though, of course, the objective of the asso- 
ciation is to promote cooperation between 
employers and employees, and not to 
further the interests of special groups. 

In reviewing these bulletins, one can 
mention only a few of the many interesting 
and instructive topics. Note, for instance, 
the topic in the first bulletin, entitled The 
Program of Fair Dealing for the Business 
Man. Twelve suggestions for fair dealing 
are given, each with a short, snappy discus- 
sion. They include suggestions for main- 
taining the provisions of the N.R.A. codes 
regarding hours of labor and rates of pay; 
enforcing of state laws governing the rights 


and duties of employers and employees; set- 
ting up better working conditions than the 
minimum provided in the codes; planning 
for improving working conditions in the 
future; conserving the health and safety of 
employees; keeping workers informed in 
print relative to their legal rights and obli- 
gations; giving courteous and considerate 
treatment to all employees and expect the 
same from them; providing stable employ- 
ment by long-range planning; making em- 
ployment more desirable through selection, 
training, up-grading, inside promotion, and 
rewarding workers for improved service 
and of self-improvement; making employ- 
ment secure by extending to workers the 
right to appeal before discharge, by trans- 
ferring and retraining old workers for new 
jobs, by helping to find placement for dis- 
placed workers, by giving preference to old 
employees in laying off and taking on more 
in dull and better times respectively, by 
making adjustments to care for disabled or 
handicapped workers; looking upon every 
employee as a silent partner and sharing 
prosperity with him; and joining with other 
employers in condemning and driving out 
if necessary chiselers in all lines of business. 

Bulletin II is addressed to the employees 
and suggests ways in which the employee 
can better his conditions. These sugges- 
tions refer to the manner in which labor 
laws can be made effective; what the 
worker can do to promote the interest of 
his employer through keeping himself phys- 
ically fit, avoiding accidents, eliminating 
waste, helping out in emergencies, increas- 
ing quality and quantity of output, helping 
to reduce supervision and in keeping in line 
for promotion. 

A brief synopsis of the laws directly af- 
fecting employer-employee relations com- 
prises the content of bulletin number III. 
These laws are so classified, summarized, 
and annotated that they not only state the 
facts clearly and concisely, but may serve as 
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a reference in case a reader wishes to secure 
the full text of the law. Laws governing 
the employment of a new worker, apply- 
ing for a job, of contract of employment, 
working conditions, hours of labor, wages, 
compensation, liens, and wages as preferred 
claims, garnishment of employee’s wages, 
assignment of wages, and of private em- 
ployment agencies are summarized and 
salient points listed. 

The fourth bulletin deals entirely with 
the human problem in business and explains 
the two theories governing the employment 
of labor ; namely, labor as a commodity and 
labor as human beings. 

Subsequent bulletins deal with the 
topics: The Employee's Responsibility to 
the Job; Management and Employment 
Relations; Unemployment Insurance; The 
Personnel Officer and His Problems; Selec- 
tion of the Right Worker; Job Analysis 
and Job Specifications for the Selection of 
the Right Worker; The Foreman as the 
Human Problems Engineer; Starting the 
Worker Right; Training the Worker 
Right; Forms, Records, and Reports; Job 
Analysis for the Training of Workers; Re- 
ducing Labor Turnover and Stabilizing 
Employment; Safety and Accidents; and 
What Some Minneapolis Firms Are Doing. 

One interesting feature of the bulletins is 
the provision for collating them into a per- 
manent form. Each bulletin is perforated 
so’ that it can be assembled in a standard 
size notebook which becomes a complete 
compendium of interesting and valuable in- 
formation for one who is engaged in any 
phase of employer-employee relationships. 
—B. H. V. O. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTs IN MopeRN Epvuca- 
TION. Bawden, William T. and Others. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIL, 
1934. Price, $1.75. 


This book of eight chapters and 168 
pages has already been acclaimed as one of 
the outstanding books on education pub- 
lished during 1934. Students of indus- 
trial-arts education very generally are say- 


ing that it is one of the most important 
books in its field. It is designed as an au- 
thoritative exposition of the function and 
meaning of industrial arts as a phase of 
modern American education. It is written 
primarily for the unspecialized student and 
the administrator of contemporaneous edu- 
cation, but this fact in no way impairs its 
interest and value for the specialist in the 
field of industrial arts. The book was 
written by the members of the Manual 
Arts Conference of the Mississippi Valley 
as a fitting memento of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Con- 
ference—a group which has, through the 
years, been engaged in promoting good 
teaching in the field of industrial arts. The 
manuscripts of the various chapters were 
presented by their respective writers to the 
whole conference for criticism, after which 
they were revised by their authors and 
edited by a committee of the authors. 
Hence, the book is the product of the work 
of the whole Conference group. The 
writers of the several chapters and the 
chapter titles are as follows: Charles A. 
Bennet, Chairman of Publication Commit- 
tee and Editor-in-Chief; William T. Baw- 
den, Educational Philosophy; Robert W. 
Selvidge, The Teacher's Objectives; 
George E. Myers, Relation of Industrial 
Arts Education to Guidance; Homer J. 
Smith, Administration and Supervision; 
Albert F. Siepert, Methods of Teaching 
and Organization of Subject Matter; 
Arthur B. Mays, The Growth and Trends 
of the Literature of Industrial Arts; Wil- 
liam H. Stone, Recent History and 
Trends; John F. Friese, Accepted Inter- 
pretations. 

The book is attractive in appearance, 
balanced in organization, is readable and 
interesting. It fills a gap in the literature 
of the field, and the reception already ac- 
corded it presages an enduring importance 
among educational books. The present re- 
newed interest in curriculum reorganization 
makes the publication of this book particu- 
larly appropriate at this time—A. B. M. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN ‘TEACHING HOME 
Economics, by Ivol Spafford, Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, 
State Department of Education, Ala- 
bama, 1919-1934. John Wiley & Sons, 
New York City. Price, $2.20. 


Miss Spafford’s book is a contribution 
for those wishing to acquire a sound phi- 
losophy of general education as a basis for 
teaching home economics. It cannot be 
read without considerable thought being 
provoked. 

Problems facing home economics are dis- 
cussed from a _ progressive viewpoint. 
Teaching should constantly test pupils’ 
ability to approach problems open-mind- 
edly, to plan work, to use available ma- 
terials, to evaluate evidence, to think of 
new avenues of procedure, and to arrive 
at the best answer now available. No 
worth-while curriculum is static. Teachers 
are often told that the work planned 
should be within the ability cf the pupils 
to do successfully. Less frequently is their 
attention called to the importance of the 
work offering a challenge for growth. As 
a background for curriculum making, the 
home economics teacher should be familiar 
with home life of today; the interests, 
needs, and capacities of the group to be 
taught ; the contribution which can be made 
by home economics; the administration sit- 
uations affecting its teaching; and the field 
of measurement. Focusing the attention 
on the large goals should keep the real 
values of home economics from getting lost 
in too many details. 

Such statements are enlarged and dis- 
cussed in an interesting and comprehensive 
way. There are twenty-five chapters in the 
book. Some titles are: The Teaching Job, 
Teaching Materials, Self-Directed Educa- 
tion, Measuring Progress in Learning, Ed- 
ucational Environment, Boys’ Home Eco- 
nomics, The Relation of Home Economics 
to Adult Education, Its Relation to the 
Whole School Program, and final chapters 
concerning the interpretation of home eco- 
nomics and the growing teacher.—M. F. 


NATIONAL ComPUTING Carp, by William 
A. Broyles, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


The National Computing Card is de- 
signed for use in computing the scores of 
contestants in all kinds of judging contests, 
where four specimens are used, such as are 
annually conducted for F.F.A. boys, for 
4-H Club groups, or for college students 
at the International Livestock Show. For 
convenience the card is printed in the shape 
of a fan on different colored slotted cards, 
twenty in number, eyeletted and grummet- 
ted so as to make readily accessible any de- 
sired table. 

Seven different tables are provided to 
correspond to varying classes of specimens 
to be judged. In some classes adjacent 
pairs of specimens are equally difficult to 
judge, while other classes have adjacent 
pairs of easy or difficult decisions. The 
seven tables are so weighted as to reflect 
the reasoning of the students in contests 
so concisely that seldom will contestants 
have tied scores. 

The computing card is a revision of the 
one used at the American Royal Livestock 
Show at Kansas City last year. 


SoctAL PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Boy. Released August, 1935. Published 
by The Steck Company, Austin, Texas. 
This much-needed new book, unique in 

character, is based on the boy’s immediate 
problems, which include personality and 
character development; mental and physi- 
cal health; girl and boy relations; sex edu- 
cation; personal and family financing; 
choosing a vocation; selection, purchase and 
care of clothing; food; family relations; 
and many other vital problems. 

This new book has been prepared by 
Alba M. Lyster of the Vocational and 
Technical School, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Gladys F. Hudnall of the Austin Public 
Schools, Austin, Texas. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in teaching and supervisory work with 
boys and experience in trade and industrial 
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work in both school and industry qualify 
the authors for producing the most excel- 
lent and usable material for teaching boys 
how to live. 

Here are the high points of the organiza- 
tion and development of “Social Problems 
of the High School Boy”: 

1. Modern psychological development of 
the material around actual interests and 
problems of high school boys. 

2. Problem method used throughout; 
some problems carried to completion and 
others only suggested for study and solu- 
tion by students. 

3. Appeal to the interest of the boy to be 
well developed and athletic in type. 

4. The material is compiled in compact 
chart and outline form where possible, as 
this particular style appeals to the boy. 

There are many places where this new 
book can be successfully used: 

1. Social Problems classes for boys only 
in high school. 

2. Health and Physical Education pro- 
gram as theoretical health study. 

3. Home Economics classes for boys only 
or mixed classes. The material may easily 
be adapted to this purpose. 

4. Salesmanship classes—consumer buy- 
ing units. 

5. Vocational guidance. 

6. Boy Scout and other study groups. 

7. Reference material for units in soci- 
ology, biology, physiology, foods, clothing, 
art, chemistry, and office training classes. 

There is also a teacher’s manual on this 
book. The manual includes: 

1. A two-semester course of study for a 
class in Social Problems. 

2. Suggested interest approach and de- 
velopment of problems by units to parallel 
the course of study. 

3. More detailed information on sex 
problems of boys and girls. This may be 
used in multiple copies in the class if the 
teacher sees fit. 

4. Sets of test questions which have been 
used to advantage in Social Problems 


classes.—H. A. T. 


Unique School for Cripples 
Through the efforts of M. B. Perrin, 


Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation, and 
his assistant, Karl Ausenhumer, of the 
Ohio State Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, working with a committee from the 
Rotary Club and Miss Tracy Copp, U. S. 
Rehabilitation agent, a rather unique 
school has been organized. This school, 
the only one of its kind in the United 
States, is in the Vocational High School in 
Toledo, Ohio, and is sponsored by the 
Board of Education, cooperating with the 
above agencies. 

Twelve crippled students, graduates of 
the Feilbach School for Crippled Children, 
were selected for their personality, intel- 
ligence and appearance as well as their 
ability to go to and from an office position 
and carry on office activities. —T oledo Blade. 





A.V.A. Growing Rapidly 


The first year of operation of our na- 
tional office each state vocational association 
Was requested to contribute its financial 
quota towards operating expenses. This 
year, the second year, we decided to oper- 
ate with a budget that would not make 
financial contributions from the states 
necessary provided each state vocational as- 
sociation would increase its A.V.A. mem- 
bership approximately 30 per cent. With 
an A.V.A. membership of fifteen thousand 
we can conduct the affairs and activities of 
the Association without assessments. 

The table of A.V.A. memberships by 
states showing the increases in memberships 
reveals a substantial growth in our mem- 
bership during the past year. At the time 
of going to press for the September issue of 
the JouRNAL, 22 states had reached or ex- 
ceeded their membership quotas. As soon as 
the remaining states secure their quotas our 
membership will be well above our goal of 
fifteen thousand. For the membership 
standing of your state, consult the A.V.A. 
Membership Analysis on page 112. 
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News Flashes 


Diesel Engine Instruction 

The Trade and Industrial Education 
Service of the State of Montana conducted 
a very successful Diesel engine trade exten- 
sion course at Bozeman from January to 
March. Operators and repair men from 
various sections of Montana, as well as 
from other states, came in for all or for 
various parts of this course. Only those 
were admitted who could show that the 
training would supplement their employ- 
ment, and the number enrolled at any one 
time did not exceed 25, although the total 
enrollment was considerably greater. Two 
instructors were employed, and a consider- 
able amount of new equipment was secured 
from the engine manufacturers. 


¢ ¢ ¢@ 


The Old Spanish Crafts 

The Industrial Education Service in 
New Mexico has given a great deal of at- 
tention to training in the old Spanish crafts 
which were once practiced by so many 
people there, but which have been more or 
less forgotten. Classes to teach spinning, 
weaving, tanning, pottery, ornamental 
metal work, and cabinet work have been 
organized. In commenting on this work 
as organized in one valley, “The New 
Mexico Relief Bulletin” states: “Classes in 
industrial education were started six months 
ago in an effort to revive and further the 
development of the ancient village indus- 
tries. They succeeded so well that the 
resulting sale of handicraft articles has 
brought into the valley the only cash it ever 
had except what the woodsellers brought 
home. Furthermore, the women are now 
making more through these arts than are 
the men at their wood vending.” 


¢¢ @ 


Training Welders 
The demand for expert welders is evi- 
dently exceeding the supply. This is espe- 


cially true in government work on which 
only men are employed who can pass rigid 
examinations, The examination consists of 
welding several joints held in a series of 
working positions, each joint to stand a 
tensile pull of 60,000 pounds per square 
inch. To permit men to qualify on these 
government jobs, trade schools are offering 
intensive instruction both in evening and in 
trade preparatory courses. Notable ex- 
amples of these programs are found at the 
Central Trade School in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, the Humboldt Evening High 
School in San Francisco, the trade schools 
of New Orleans, and the Apprentice 
School at Newport News, Virginia. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


National Conference on the Rural Home 

The American Country Life Association 
has decided to hold another informal Na- 
tional Conference on the Rural Home. It 
will take place at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, September 19, 1935, just prior to the 
annual session which will be “A National 
Forum on Country Life Programs,” con- 
tinuing through September 22nd. 

Miss Grace E. Frysinger, now Vice- 
President of the Association, has been 
named chairman of the conference. Miss 
Minnie Price of the Ohio State University 
will be local chairman. 

The general theme of the all-day session 
will be “Services Essential For Effective 
Rural Living—And How To Get Them.” 


¢ ¢ 


M. S. Hershey Builds an Industrial 
School 

The Hershey Industrial High School 
buildings have been a year and a half in 
course of construction on the ridge over- 
looking Hershey. 

The group of buildings, a Junior-Senior 
High School and Trade Shops together 


with a large auditorium, gymnasium and 
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swimming pool, are a gift of Mr. M. S. 
Hershey to the institution founded by him 
for educating and training orphan boys so 
they shall be fitted to fill the positions in 
life for which they are best suited. 

There are thirteen individual buildings 
in one group connected by corridors, admit- 
ting plenty of fresh air and light. Five of 
the buildings are devoted to academic study, 
and the other eight buildings are for trade 
shops. All the buildings, with the excep- 
tion of the shops, are two stories in height. 
There are three towers. The center tower 
contains a clock, visible for miles and illu- 
minated at night. It is 80 feet from the 
ground. 


¢ ¢ ¢@ 


National Congress of Vocational Agri- 
culture Students 


The Tenth Annual National Congress of 
Vocational Agriculture Students and the 
Eighth Annual National Convention of 
Future Farmers of America will be held 
in conjunction with the American Royal 
Live Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo., Octo- 
ber 19-26. 

Five different judging contests—live- 
stock, meat, dairy, milk and poultry con- 
tests—will be held for teams of vocational 
agriculture students who have won in sim- 
ilar contests in the several States. An ex- 
hibit and sale of livestock owned and raised 
by vocational agriculture students has been 
arranged. Exhibits showing the progress 
and present status of vocational education 
in agriculture will be displayed in connec- 
tion with other exhibits. As its contribu- 
tion to the program of the Annual National 
Congress, the Future Farmers of America 
will hold its annual convention with head- 
quarters at the Baltimore Hotel. Two 
F.F.A. delegates from each of the States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico will participate 
in the convention, at which Andrew Sund- 
strom of Beresford, $.D., the National 
President, will preside. A prominent fea- 
ture of the national convention will be the 


annual public-speaking contest in which the 
four victors in the regional contests will 
fight it out for national honors. Another 
interesting feature of the convention will 
be the National F.F.A. Chapter contest 
where the winning chapters in the 48 States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico which have ac- 
complished most in their local programs of 
work will compete for awards amounting 
to $800 given by the national -organization. 

Each year the outstanding F.F.A. mem- 
ber in each of the States presents his cre- 
dentials and a report of his record in farm- 
ing, leadership, cooperative activities, and 
scholarship, and competent judges select 
from this list the boy with the best record. 
This leads up to one of the most important 
events of the entire program at Kansas 
City which will occur on Tuesday evening, 
October 22, in the main arena of the Amer- 
ican Royal Building, when the boy with the 
outstanding record will be crowned as “Star 
Farmer of America” with 3,000 Future 
Farmers of America standing at attention 
in the presence of 10,000 people in atten- 
dance at the American Royal Live Stock 
Show. The Weekly Kansas City Star will 
award $500 to this Star Farmer of America 
for his accomplishments. 

Topping the Congress will be the an- 
nual banquet for prize winners and invited 
guests given by the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce on Wednesday evening, 
October 23. 


Further information on this Annual Con- 
gress of Vocational Agriculture Students and 
the Annual Convention of the Future Farmers 
of America may be secured from J. A. Linke, 
Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Office of 
Education, and National Adviser for the Future 
Farmers of America, Washington, D. C. 


¢* ¢ @ 


Aircraft Mechanics at Putnam, 
Connecticut 


The Aircraft Mechanics course at the 
Putnam Trade School has recently com- 
pleted work on a four-passenger Stinson 
Reliant. This ship required almost com- 
plete rebuilding, as both wings and much 
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of the fuselage had been demolished in a 
crack-up. This ship passed inspections and 
was re-licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce. This is one of the major jobs com- 
pleted by the aircraft students this year. 
The boys are at present completely rebuild- 
ing a Warner Fleet biplane. The validity 
of this type of training is attracting atten- 
tion of aircraft manufacturers and other 
employers of mechanics and is creating a 
demand for the graduates of this course. 


¢* ¢ @ 


Classes in Air-Conditioning 
At the Bridgeport, Conn., Trade School, 


special classes were formed in the evening 
school this past year for instruction in 
commercial and domestic air-conditioning 
systems, also modern electrical refrigera- 
tion. At the closing of the classes in 
March, 45 members received certificates of 
attendance. The classes proved very pop- 
ular and beneficial to local tradesmen. 
Technical societies and manufacturers of 
air-conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment gave the school splendid cooperation 
in developing the classes. 


¢¢ @ 


News Notes in Commercial Education 


A strictly vocational commercial depart- 
ment will be included in a new Vocational 
School which opens in Salem, Mass., this 
month. This school will serve many of the 
youth who formerly would have been at- 
tending a continuation school but now are 
going to school full time. 

Miss Regina Groves, a former member 
of the Executive Board of the American 
Vocational Association, resigned in Febru- 
ary as head of the Commercial Department 
of the Madison Vocational School to open 
a private Secretarial School. Her school 
has had a capacity enrollment ever since it 
opened. 

Mr. Chauncey E. Porter has been added 
to the Adult Education Service staff of 
the State of New York to promote the 


direct a state-wide program of commercial 
education for adults. 


During the past year conferences for 
men in distributive occupations have been 
conducted in 15 centers in the State of 
Wisconsin. This program has been so suc- 
cessful that plans have been outlined to 
extend it to 32 cities during the coming 
year. These conferences will be conducted 
by three itinerant conference leaders, each 
of whom will cover a circuit of approxi- 
mately 10 communities during the year. 


A series of demonstration classes on the 
use of conferences for department store 
salespeople was successfully managed in 
Kansas City, Mo., this spring by Mr. C. 
L. Wetzel, the State Supervisor for Trade 
and Industrial Education, with the help 
from members of the staff of the Division 
of Vocational Education of the Office of 
Education. 


Mr. G. A. Glyer, in charge of the pro- 
gram of classes for retail store employees 
in Wilmington, Del., has found that small 
store owners and operators give preference 
in employment to those applicants skilled 
in showcard and price-card writing, 
window sign painting and window dress- 
ing. Courses of this kind will be included 
in the Wilmington program hereafter. 


Professor F. G. Nichols has made an 
analysis of the work of the private secre- 
tary for the purpose of finding the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the duties 
performed and the distinguishing traits 
which are essential to a high degree of 
efficiency in the private secretary. This 
study has been published as one of the 
Harvard University Studies in Education 
under the title of the ““Personal Secretary.” 


A follow-up study of the graduates of 
the commercial courses in an Elizabeth, 
N. J., high school has shown that 80 per 
cent of the graduates who were in the first 
quartile in their school marks were em- 
ployed and that only 8 per cent of those 
in the lower quartile were successful in 
finding employment. 
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Detroit Holds Evening Classes for School 
Engineers 

Evening classes were conducted for the 
school engineers employed by the Board of 
Education. The course consisted of lec- 
tures and demonstrations on the care and 
operation of heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, air-conditioning and thermostatic 
controls of different types. The classes 
were held in the Wilbur Wright School, 
which is equipped with one of the most 
up-to-date heating and ventilating and air- 
conditioning plants in the city. Approxi- 
mately 400 engineers were enrolled. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Pontiac, Michigan, Retrains Woodworkers 


Pontiac is one of the large automobile 
manufacturing centers outside of Detroit. 
The General Motors Truck Corporation 
some months ago foresaw that in the near 
future sheet-metal and welded steel were 
going to displace wood in the manufac- 
ture of automobile truck bodies. There- 
fore, they called on the Vocational 
Department of the local public schools to 
train the erstwhile woodworkers as welders 
and sheet-metal workers. The training was 
given in evening classes and now some 
thirty woodworkers, instead of being out 
of jobs, are ready for the change when it 
comes. 

¢¢ 


High School Agriculture Boys Help to 
Prevent Poultry Thefts 


The State Police and the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the State College of 
Agriculture in New Jersey have in opera- 
tion a state-wide plan of tattooing poultry 
and the registration of the tattoo marks as 
an aid in the identification of stolen poultry. 
Recently, through the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the boys in the agri- 
cultural classes in the high schools of the 
State have become a cooperating agency in 
this work. The arrangement followed is 
for the schools to purchase the necessary 
equipment of punch, dies and tattoo oil, 
and for the boys to tattoo their own poultry 


flocks as well as those of their neighbors. 
Within the next few weeks, Mr. Leslie M. 
Black and Mr. J. C. Taylor, Extension 
Poultry Specialists of the College of Agri- 
culture, will visit each agriculture depart- 
ment and instruct the boys in the methods 
of doing the work. 

All tattoo marks are registered with the 
state police. An individual farmer’s mark 
consists of a letter designating the county 
and a number designating his farm. These 
marks are retained from year to year. 

Tattooed poultry is easy to identify and 
thus becomes easier to trace if stolen. Also, 
farms carrying tattooed poultry are posted 
with warning signs, reading, Tattooed 
Poultry—Registered with New Jersey 
State Police, and this fact has a tendency to 
lessen poultry thieving. 

o¢¢ 
A Short Course for Prospectors 


Mr. H. M. Hochfeldt, an engineer em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Company in 
Venezuela, recently traveled more than 
7,000 miles by steamship, train, and air- 
plane in order to enroll in one of the short 
courses for prospectors which are operated 
by the State of Nevada. Through informa- 
tion furnished by the Vocational Division 
of the United States Office of Education 
he selected the work offered in Nevada, and 
is greatly pleased with the training pro- 
vided. He expects to return to Venezuela 
in a few weeks. In writing about the 
course, he said: ““The money that I have 
spent for travel and living expenses in 
order to get this work have been amply 
repaid, and I have only the highest praise 
for Mr. Cameron and Mr. Gibson, the 
instructors. In surveying lands in Ven- 
ezuela I have found gold but did not 
recognize it, so you can understand why I 
was so anxious to take this course.” 

o¢°¢ 
New Trade School for Phoenix, Arizona 

As a result of recent legislation, the 
State of Arizona will organize a trade 
school to be located at Phoenix. This will 
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serve as a center for trade training for the 

State, especially the southern section. This 

plan was adopted after a study recently 

made by the Vocational Division of the 

United States Office of Education. 
6° 


Industrial Arts Clubs for Minnesota 
Teachers 


Increased attention is being given in the 
State of Minnesota to the formation of 
clubs among Industrial Arts ‘Teachers. 
There are perhaps ten of these clubs in 
scattered sections of the state. Meetings 
are commonly held once a month in the 
evening or on Saturday, and in the various 
towns represented. Discussions and ad- 
dresses are the order of the day. There is 
inspection of the equipment and plans of 
the local members. Often superintendents 
and principals attend and, occasionally, 
members of the University and Teachers 
College faculties participate in the pro- 
grams. State Supervisor H. T. Widdow- 
son attempts to be present at all meetings. 

¢¢ ¢ 
Cleaners and Dyers Go to Vocational 
School 


Through the efforts of the Bureau of 
Industrial Teacher Training of the Uni- 
versity ot Texas and the State Department 
of Education, a short course attended by 
some 150 members of the industry, was 
offered the cleaners and dyers of the State 
during the week of May 20th. Among the 
lecturers at the institute were C. C. Hub- 
bard, author and consultant, and Dr. W. 
C. Coughlin, research engineer for the 
Celanese Corporation. 

$66 
Minnesota Vocational Association Holds 
Interesting Meetings 

Some twenty-five Twin City members of 
the Minnesota Vocational Association re- 
cently completed a series of eight profes- 
sional meetings. Mr. Dean M. Schweick- 
hard, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Minneapolis, and president of the Asso- 
ciation, was the leader. The group com- 


prised state department officials, university 
people, city directors, trade school prin- 
cipals, and coordinators in all fields con- 
cerned with training under federal encour- 
agement. The meetings were held at the 
University, bi-weekly, as evening dinner 
sessions. Presentations were made upon 
topics previously announced and an hour’s 
discussion followed. The papers read and 
outlines of discussion will undoubtedly be 
prepared for distribution. 

¢°¢ 
News from Wyoming 


Mr. E. F. McGraw, former State 
Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation in 
Wyoming, left the Department in January 
and is now Superintendent of the Boys’ 
State Training School at Worland, Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. F. M. Treat was elected State 
Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation by 
the State Board at the regular April meet- 
ing. 

6 ¢ 
Congratulations to Dr. Bawden 


We extend our congratulations to Dr. 
William T. Bawden, who has accepted 
appointment as Head of the Department 
and Director of Graduate Courses in In- 
dustrial and Vocational Education at the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kans., effective September 1, 1935. We 
understand that Dr. Bawden will continue 
his association with the Manual Arts Press. 

¢$¢¢ 
Louisiana Items 


Mr. A. J. Sarre, former State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education for the 
State of Louisiana, and more recently con- 
nected with the New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Company as Director of Education and 
Safety, has organized the Personal Service 
Bureau, Incorporated, of New Orleans. 
This bureau offers counseling and advisory 
service in the field of industrial relations. 

A new state trade school has been or- 
ganized at Bogalusa, Louisiana. Mr. H. 
C. Givens, who served the State of Ar- 
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kansas as State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education for several years and 
more recently Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico, was selected by the 
State Department of Vocational Education 
to serve as Director of this new school. 
This school will enroll boys from all parts 
of the State. 


Unemployment 


The Frank Wiggins Evening Trade 
School in Los Angeles has given special 
attention to training for unemployed per- 
sons. During the last three months of 
1934 there were 1,457 persons—either un- 
employed or working only at odd jobs— 
who were given training along trade lines. 
This training was either to improve them 
in their former occupations, or to fit them 
for work in a new one. A report of this 
work is very interesting, since there was 
such a great variety of training provided 
for people whose ages ranged from 19 to 
70 years. A young woman who had been 
employed as a dancer was given training 
in industrial design; a man of 31 who had 
been a bookkeeper was trained as a com- 
mercial radio operator and placed on such 
work with a fishing fleet; a man of 69, 
formerly a salesman, was trained as a 
janitor; and a stenographer of 40 was 
trained as a cook. This program was in 
addition to the regular trade extension 
program with an enrollment of more than 
1,000 people. 

o¢¢ 


Industrial Arts Growth in Minnesota 


Dr. Homer Smith, University of Minne- 
sota, writes that there is a most encourag- 
ing trend in Minnesota to fill industrial 
arts positions which were discontinued dur- 
ing the depression and that large enroll- 
ments are anticipated in  industrial-arts 
courses. He further writes: 

“The general trend in this State is a 
marked increase in all special or new types 
of instruction. Enrollment in industrial 
arts in the State of Minnesota shows an 


increase of between seven and eight thou- 
sand during the year just closed over the 
previous year. I think this is remarkable 
in a time of depression.” 

6° 
Evidence of Progress in New York 


The late George Hall of Ogdensburg has 
left $150,000 to be used for the erection 
of a plant and equipping the same for 
trade school purposes in that city. 

A total of 40 schools in New York State 
are contemplating adding homemaking 
courses to their curriculum for 1935-36. 

The new New York State law on Voca- 
tional Education, which has received the 
Governor’s signature, makes provision, 
among other requirements, for the estab- 
lishment of departments of guidance in 
public schools of the State, located in cities 
of 100,000 or more. 

¢°¢ 
Variety in Kansas Vocational Training 


Nearly 1,400 persons were enrolled last 
year in vocational evening classes con- 
ducted by Pittsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege on the campus and in neighboring 
towns, Professor W. H. Matthews, voca- 
tional supervisor, announced. Nineteen 
courses ranged from radio and air-condi- 
tioning to applied ceramics and acetylene 
and arc welding. 

Two radio classes were made up of re- 
pair men and of garage mechanics learning 
how to install radios, Sixteen deep-shaft 
miners studied once a week the dangers of 
mine gases. Fifty employees of a clay 
products plant were studying the elements 
of ceramics. Employees of a packing plant 
studied the scientific principles underlying 
their work. 

Machine-shop technique enrolled ma- 
chinists from the big steam shovels at the 
coal pits. Electrical service men explored 
air-conditioning and refrigeration. Women 
filled large classes in woodfinishing and 
upholstering. Home nursing enrolled a 
total of 600 mothers since it was intro- 


duced. 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida .. 
Georgia 
Hawaii .. 
Idaho ... 
Illinois . . 
Indiana 
Iowa .... 
Kansas ; 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana .... 
Nebraska ... 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 
New Mexico 
New York .... 
North Carolina . 


North Dakota .... 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island ... 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee . 
Texas .... 

Utah ... . 
Vermont .... 
Virginia .... 
Washington 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign .. 


Life Members .. 


Membership Analysis 


August 21, 1935 


1933-1934 
Membership Membership 

8-31-34 8-21-35 
139 180 
39 32 
70 93 
442 397 
66 110 
219 201 
53 72 
118 124 
312 372 
120 103 
47 64 
642 1,386 
461 533 
197 182 
138 183 
86 221 
131 

138 132 
232 

611 

425 

88 

139 

351 

40 

188 

37 

15 

341 

82 

1,505 

207 

62 

660 

212 

78 

669 

96 

2 

256 

18 63 
241 

521 

72 69 


1934-1935 


354 

61 74 
61 123 
772 

57 60 
3 7 
2 1 
1 1 


1934-1935 
Total Goal 
With 30% 
Increase 
Quota 
181 
51 
91 
575 
86 
285 
69 
153 
406 
156 
61 
835 
599 
256 
179 
112 
59 
179 
215 
781 
1,092 
88 
247 
348 
61 
211 
36 
12 
142 
79 


51 


96 





13,098 


11,052 
ou 313 


13,411 


14,367 


Above or 
Below 
Quota 
— 1 
— 19 
+ 2 
—178 
+ 24 
— 84 
+ 3 
— 29 
— 34 
— 53 
+ 3 
+551 
— 66 
— 74 
+ 4 
+109 




















It is well for a man to respect his own 
vocation whatever it is, and to think 
himself bound to uphold it, and to 


claim for it the respect it deserves 


CHARLES DICKENS 








